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Light Agriculture for Women 
_ oe 

ITH the exception, perhaps, of the Duchess of 
Sutherland, there is no great lady in the kingdom 

who excels the Countess of Warwick in philanthropic 

and well-directed energy. A queen of Society on the one hand, 
she is an acknowledged and capable leader of good causes, and 
the latest born of her schemes, framed as it is upon sensible lines, 
with the object of improving the opportunities of those of her 
own sex who are not exempt from the necessity of working for 
their livelihood, is one to which we lend our support and 
encouragement, not only without hesitation, but with something 
near akin to enthusiasm. The scheme itself may be outlined in 
a very few words. There is, as is fairly well known, a college at 
Reading which works in close connection with the University 
of Oxford, and is within easy react by rail of that seat’ of 
learning. The college has an agricultural department which 
works in an 2xceptionally favourable environment. In connec- 
tion with that college Lady Warwick, as nresident, and. with 
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Miss Edith Bradley for warden, is founding a hostel for women, 
for which funds have been so far provided that it will be opened 
in October; and the scheme is so praiseworthy in principle and 
in detail that it is a positive pleasure to lay an account of it befcre 
our readers. 

Agriculture is construed in a wide sense. It is not regarded 
as a mere mutter of horses, cattle, and sheep, of grain and root 
crops, of pasture and hay. To that kind of agriculture the 
widows of farmers often find themselves compelled to apply 
themselves, and there are many instances, particularly in the 
re sions known as the Celtic fringes, where they have rendered a 
very good account of their stewardship as farmers. But few 
women, starting in life with an intention of earning their 
subsistence by an occupation in the open air, would choose 
deliberately the avocation of the ordinary farmer, from which a 
certain amount of roughness, such as women ought not to 
encounter, is for the present practically inseparable. Country 
fairs and market ordinaries have improved and are improving in 
tone, but they are not yet the place for women, a1 the jostling 
crowd of the market-place, with which the farmer must deal, is 
often coarse, and even ruffianly. But Lady Warwick takes 
agriculture, or the lighter branches of it, in a wider sense, which 
may almost be interpreted to mean all igdustry connected with 
the fruits of the earth—animal, insect, and vegetable. Golden 
fortunes are not dangled before the eyes of the students whom 
she desires to attract and to keep. The prospect held out is 
that of ‘a certain though moderate means of livelihood,” to be 
obtained from occupations which have but to be named to make 
it clear that women are really better fitted for them than men. 
For in handiwork, at any rate, women are at least as neat- 
handed as men, and infinitely more patient than the majority of 
them, and it follows that there are inany little inJustries for 
which they are specially suited by nature. Dairy-work, for 
example, is better done by women than by men, and we have no 
hesitation in saying that the rapidly vanishing race of milkmaids 
do their work more gently and more completely than the men 
who milk ; in the indoor work there is, of course, no comparison 
between the two. Apart from the rough labour of digging and 
manuring, women can grow fruit, flowers, and vegetables at 
least as well as men, and we have known many instances in 
which their ability has been shown in practice. Indeed, there 
are special points in which their delicacy of touch and their 
capacity for taking pains render them superior to the male. 
Certainly there is no reason why they should not graft fruit 
trees, and bud roses, and hybridise strains of flowers, and strike 
cuttings, and so forth, with conspicuous success; for in these 
matters the sympathetic touch goes for a great deal. 

There are some persons for whom any plant will grow. 
Mrs. Earle, author of the delightful ‘* Pot-Pourri,” is no doubt 
one of them, and the sex which she ornaments has produced 
many such. Mushroom and tomato growing; the packing and 
marketing of flowers and fruit, which is essentially work for 
neat hands; poultry-keeping, which is a work calling for 
assiduous care, cleanliness, and kindliness; bee-culture, an occu- 
pation of much nicety—all these are matters in which women 
are the equals, if not the superiors, of men; and Lady Warwick 
would have them instructed also in vinery work ; in the work of 
the florists’ shops, such as table decoration and the arrangement 
of bouquets ; in the packing and bottling and preserving of fruit. 

All these and many kindred arts are of such a nature that 
women can follow them with exceptional success, but the know- 
ledge of the way to success does not come by instinct. For 
cxample, a woman may set about the enterprise of poultry- 
keeping, and devote all the care and patience in the world to it, 
but she will not succeed unless she knows something of breeds, 
which lay best, and which are most suitable for table, or 
unless she is trained in the management of fowls; she may 
embark upon fruit-growing, but she will do no great things 
unless she is capable of studying the nature of her soil, and of 
selecting those trees which will flourish in it; bees are not to be 
kept to a profit by rule of thumb. There is a time for striking 
cuttings, and there is a method which will go a long way to 
ensure success. Indeed, it is in gardening, it seems to us, that 
women need training more than in anything else, for, great as is 
their natural aptitude for horticulture, they lose a great deal 
from want of ruthless resolution, and the most cherished and 
beloved plants in My Lady’s garden that she tends with her own 
hand suffer greatly because she cannot bear to disturb them. 

Between capacity and trained capacity there is a great gulf, 
which some of us cross by dint of painful experience and after 
many failures. Across that gulf Lady Warwick would fain 
baild a golden bridge, in the shape of her hostel at Reading ; the 
bridge, indeed, is there, all but complete, and those who neglect 
to cross by it when they have the opportunity will have them- 
selves only to blame. For the hostel adapts itself to all needs, 
and is open, in a suitable manner, to all classes. Gentlewomen 
of means, about to become landed prop-ietors—to whom know- 
ledge of country industries would be a priceless possession—may 
occupy special suites of roo.us at from £80 to £120 a year, 
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including tuition. Other students may enter for a full course of 
two years, and receive board and tuition for three terms of 
ten weeks at £50 a year; or they may enter for shorter terms 
and special courses at 25s. a week. Of the quality of the 
training there can be no question. It will, says the prospectus, 
be theoretical as well as practical. It could not be practical, 
except in the bad old sense, unless it were theoretical also, for the 
days of rule of thumb, of contempt for reason, of the divorce of 
sound theory from wise practice, are gone for ever. The training 
at Reading College, which is subsidised by the Agricultural 
Department and inspected by its officers, is of the very best 
quality. The opportunities of object-lessons are unrivalled. 
Dairy work will be studied at the British Dairy Institute at 
Reading ; poultry-keeping at Mr. Edward Brown’s well-known 
model poultry farm; the hostel itself has a spacious garden 
where instruction will be given, and special practice plots will 
be assigned to individual students. The seed trial grounds of 
Messrs. Sutton will, by generous permission, be open to inspec- 
tion. Bees will be kept, on scientific principles, in the hostel 
garden, and demonstrations will be given by experts. Taken 
for all in all, the scheme is one in which many merits of a very 
valuable character are to be discerned at once, while the most 
careful scrutiny cannot detect a blemish. It is complete, well- 
considered, practical, and in the public benefit. We wish it good 
fortune with a whole heart, and without reserve. 











was in the nature of a surprise. Most gloomy accounts 
of the birds had been circulated. The keepers themselves 
were depressed about the prospects; but in point of fact the birds 
were plentiful, barren pairs not very numerous, and the coveys 
fairly large. Some of the young birds were very young, and 
both from the shooter’s and the eater’s points of view would 
have been better for another ten days or so of growth. ‘The 
meaning of this, of course, is that they were of the second hatch, 
the first having generally succumbed to the cold and rains. In 
this fact, too, of the immaturity of the birds is to be found an 
explanation of the poor show that they made. It is always well 
to be able to point out evidences of one’s own sapience, for it is 
not always obvious to others without this demonstration ; so we 
will observe that in these notes we had, before the event, 
suggested the possibility that birds were better than they seemed, 
because the flushing of the old birds while their fledglings lay 
hidden gave the impression that these old ones were barren pairs. 
The event has, for once, turned out according to our forecast. 
We think that there has not for a long while been a First 
when the birds lay so well. The idea of even walking partridges 
has almost become a lost ideal except in a few exceptional coun- 
ties, but this year birds have lain in a manner that would have 
made setters and pointers quite useful, after “the grand old 
manner.” The First was a hot and brilliant day, which was all in 
favour of birds lying closely; but that which, in our view, was a 
larger factor in their tameness was the good covert that was 
general. Commonly we are used to finding partridges and covert 
varying in inverse ratio, the very causes that produce good covert 
being those that are detrimental to the birds, but this year both 
birds and covert seem good. The roots would be the better, no 
doubt, for more rain, but still they make a wonderfully good show 
under the circumstances, and the clover and grass fields are giving 
exceptionally good shelter. All these conditions have combined 
to make the first days of our partridge-shooting a deal better 
than we had expected. Of course this is saying nothing, except 
by way of augury, about the great partridge counties—Norfolk 
and Suffolk, and so on—where the forecasts have been very 


Prvas inthe shooting on the First in the Southern Counties 





- dark, and where, in the larger fields and scantier covert, the 


forecast can be more accurate. Here, where all is perforce 


driving, sport has not really begun. But even here forecasts 


are not infallible, and we may accept the auzury of other coun- 
ties, and hope that here too the facts may be better than the 
forecasts. We shall know more accurately in a week or two. 
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The splendid weather was doubtless responsible for the 
large attendance which patronised Barnet Fair on Monday, but 
it is at the same time a subject for much doubt whether the 
business transacted was as extensive as usual. Probably this 
may be due to the extreme heat, which affected the energy of 
sellers and buyers, and drove them to the refreshment booths 
when they should have been employed in more serious work ; 
but an unpleasant suspicion obtrudes itself upon the minds of 
old friends of Barnet Fair, that perhaps after all the ancient 
institution has seen its best day. At all events, it is pretty 
certain that the supply of ponies, which used to be a great 
feature of the function, fell short both in numbers and in quality ; 
but, on the other hand, the array of cobs was decidedly a good 
one, and the best of these animals sold well, at from £15 upwards, 
which figures should leave a nice margin of profit to the dealers. 
Perhaps, however, the most significant sign of the decadence of 
Barnet Fair was the paucity of bond fide purchasers, as quite 
ninety per cent. of those present on the scene were upon pleasure 
bent; and it is extremely probable that it is owing to the 
annoyance resulting from the behaviour of this class of persons 
that decent folk in quest of horses decide to keep away. 


Very few Englishmen would like to see such fairs as 
Barnet abolished, so long, at all events, as it is conducted upon 
some sort of business principles; but, on the other hand, 
residents in the neighbourhood cannot be blamed if they object 
to the hamlet being handed bodily over to the tender mercies of 
the riff-raff of London for the best part of a week. The 
behaviour of some of the dealers’ men, though it may not be all that 
could be desired, may be tolerated, because it is an inevitable 
result of the association of horseflesh and rascality, but there is no 
sort of reason why the slopes of Barnet should become a happy 
hunting-ground for thimble-riggers, card-sharpers, the expo- 
nent of the purse trick, and such-like blackguards who prey 
upon the public, and drive legitimate business away from the 
fair. In short, though a little roughness is not—strongly— 
objected to, downright rowdiness most certainly is; and con- 
sequently, if Barnet Fair is to continue as in the past, those 
responsible for its existence and proper management will have to’ 
adopt some means for permitting the horse dealers to meet their 
patrons without the latter being annoyed, and their portable 
property endangered, by the presence of the off-scouring of the 
East End. 





A correspondent writes to us in reference to our observa- 
tions in ‘* Country Notes ” on the singular disproportion between 
the long wheat straw and short barley straw that is a peculiarity 
of this season. He suggests an éxplanation that looks as if it 
might account for this disparity in no small degree, and that is, 
that the barley, having been so early got into the earth, became 
‘“‘ winter proud,” as the country people in some parts call it, and 
sprang up too early. In consequence, it was necessary to put 
sheep on it to feed it down, and in this our correspondent 
sees the cause of the comparative shortness of the barley straw. 
There cannot be a doubt that the suggested explanation is quite 
adequate to account for the facts where such feeding off of the 
barley has taken place; but, on the other hand, we can hardly 
think that the feeding off has be2n so general as to account for 
the practically universal shortness of the barley straw as 
compared with the abnormal length of the wheat. 


It is very possible to be a devoted bird-lover, and at the 
same time to feel not a little sympathy with the writers of letters 
such as those that have lately appeared in the Morning Post, over 
the signatures of ‘ Berkshire,” ‘‘ Surrey,” etc. It is the com- 
plaint of these poor people that their fruit, their vegetables, and 
the rest of the garden stuff are being eaten up by the birds, 
against which recent protective legislation makes them powerless. 
They must see their cherries eaten by the starlings, their plum- 
buds pecked out by the bullfinches, their peas devoured by the 
sparrows, and can make no reprisals. These caterans are under 
the protection of the law during the months of their heaviest 
raids, which are just the months of the fruit and pea crops. 
Their lives are sacred. For one who puts pen to paper to 
complain of them, there are thousands who suffer in silence. 
But it is quite certain that something will have to be done very 
shortly. The present state of things is more than the most long- 
s iffering can endure. Some legislation which makes a distinc- 
tion will have to be passed. The sparrows and the starlings are 
the birds which—as the worst thieves, and giving us least in the 
way of melody in return—ought first to be exempted from the 
general immunity. In the numbers of starlings all observers 
agree that there has lately been a great increase. For the bull- 
finches, evil though their ways are, we confess a weakness, and 
the blackbird and the thrush make up for much of their misdeeds 
by their sweet song; but against starlings and sparrows we 
must have, if we are to survive as gardeners, a declaration of 
relentless war. The protection that netting can give is well 
enough so far as it goes, but it is expensive, and we cannot net 
a whole garden. 
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Now that hop-picking is in active progress, it is satis‘actory 
to find that the state of things is not nearly as bad as the gloomy 
prognostications and complaints of blight and vermin had led us 
to expect. It is indeed a good crop, as most other crops in this 
year of grace have been good, and are good. The corn crop is 
very good, but the farmer, unfortunately, is not going to benefit 
by it to the extent that had seemed likely. There are no more 
war prices or corners in wheat to push up the price to a really 
paying figure. The Russian corn crop is a comparative failure, 
but other Continental nations have done scarcely less well than 
ourselves, and the farmer, though he has long learned to be 
grateful for such small mercies as a good crop at any price, has 
been cruelly tantalised by the high price that the grain has touched 
and receded from so quickly before he could take advantage 
of it. A good hop year too, alas! is not what a good hop year 
used to be, by reason of the severity of foreign competition. 
The scarcity of water, which is excessive in the hop countries, 
will be not a little felt by the hop-pickers, who will have to go 
some distance for the water for their tea. 


Local authorities strain at a gnat and swallowa camel. The 
vehicular lights bye-law in the West Riding is properly strict ; 
would that there were bye-laws of equal strictness everywhere ; 
but we really almost think that an exception might have been 
made in accordance with the petition of the Wetherby Urban 
Council, who asked that carts loaded with corn and straw during 
harvest might be exempted from the necessity of carrying lights. 
Compared with the laxity of the police in treating lightless 
vehicles in London, this is almost Spartan rigour. 

Since the Queen of the Netherlands was inaugurated on 
Tuesday, and her portrait forms our frontispiece, our readers 
will study with interest some beautiful stanzas from the special 
ode of Franco de Amicis: 

**Un popol grato in festa 
In questo giorno atteso 
Innalza a Te la testa 
Perché compita hai reso 
La brama del suo cor. 


** Al Tuo Volere é unito 
Di questo popol il voto 
Che spera in Lei compito 
Di saggie leggie il moto 
Pel bene e pel suo onor. 
‘*Salve Regina, il giorno 
Speriam che dal Tuo amore 
D’ogni purezza adorno 
Verra d’Orange un fiore, 
Il popol il presagi.” 

The so-called sporting papers are not unnaturally reticent 
concerning a most amusing fraud, from the point of view of the 
world at large, which has been perpetrated at the cost of book- 
makers through the instrumentality of a sporting paper which 
was thoroughly hoaxed. The rough outlines of the trick were 
these: Sundry conspirators, clever enough to make an honest 
living if they had been so disposed, backed various horses for 
the ‘* Trodmore Races ”’ by telegram to sporting commissioners. 
‘The horses backed were all shown to be successful by a report 
which was published duly in one of the sporting papers. The 
bets, or some of them, were paid. But there never were any 
Trodmore Races, the report was an invention, and the whole 
thing was a trick. It was also a crime, in the investigation of 
which the detectives are busily engaged. But it was surely also 
an entertaining crime, and if any prisoner should come to trial 
it would not be surprising to find the court dissolved in laughter. 


Curiously enough, the financial and comn:crcial world saw, 
some years ago, an analogous fraud. Certain persons, who have 
since paid for their iniquity, promoted a company for the pur- 
chase of the Hull Tallow Refining Works, which did not exist. 
They gulled the public out of £17,000; but that did not satisfy 
them. After resting for some nine months they circulated 
widely, but to the exclusion of the original shareholders, a report 
of a meeting, which was never held, at which a handsome divi- 
dend, which was never paid, was declared. Then they asked 
for more capital and they got it, to the tune of some thousands. 
But, excited by their apparent immunity from the law, they also 
opened a bank. That is to say, they had cheque-books printed, 
and drew cheques, and got them cashed at shops and like places. 
But there was no bank and there was no money. They got two 
years’ hard labour to a man, 


A very sad and premature ending is that of Mr. Alan 
Rotherham, excellent cricketer, first-class player of Rugby foot- 
ball, and unrivalled half-back. It may well be said of him that 
he was one of the makers of the present system of half-back 
play, having held that position in the famous Oxford University 
team that outwitted all its opponents by the then newly-invented 
system of long passing from the half-backs to the three-quarter’, 
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and among them mutually when they had got away with the ball, 
In the cricket field he was chiefly seen with the strong team of 
the Uppingham Rovers, and was as popular as he was a 
thoroughly good all-round athlete. 


Ask any friend who Thomas Harper, who died recently, 
was, and you will probably find him unknown. He was not his 
own trumpeter; but bis profession took him to an unprecedented 
number of great ceremonials. He blew his trumpet at the 
coronation of William IV. and Queen Adelaide, and at the 
coronation of the Queen. He blew again at the christenings of 
all the Queen’s children, at the marriage of the Princess Royal, 
of the Prince and Princess of Wales, of the Duke and Duchess 
of York. Trumpeting is indeed the hereditary profession of the 
family, for the father of Thomas Harper blew his trumpet at the 
coronation of George IV. 

A mystery of history, concerning which volumes almost 
innumerable have been written, is dissipated and explained by 
an article in the current number of Ma:millan’s Magazine. 
Messieurs Ravaisson, two lI‘rench historians, have collected the 
papers which were scattered when the Bastille was stormed and 
destroyed. From those papers it is chear that the ‘man with 
the iron mask” was none other than a Count Mattioli. The 
Count was an envoy from Charles 1V., Duke of Mantua, to 
Louis XIV. He sold his master to Louis, and tried to betray 
Louis also. But the French King outwitted him, kidnapped 
him, and kept him prisoner till he died. The mask, however, 
was not of iron but of velvet. So perishes a mystery which 
might easily have been susceptible of more romantic explanation. 

The ramifications of the influences of the Spanish-American 
War are very great, and it was feared at one time that the 
hotels and other resorts in the Scottish Highiands would be 
sufferers accordingly; but it is pleasant to be able to announce 
that facts bear a contrary aspect. The Highland hostelries were 
never so full as they have been during these days of unprece- 
dented sun in August and early September. True the American 
visitors have fallen off fifty per cent. at the least; but many 
English and Continental travellers have foregone intended visits 
to the United States, and Scotland flourishes. From Switzer- 
land, on the other hand, come many complaints of a bad season. 





Paris has suffered from an extraordinary plague during these 
recent days. ‘Thousands upon thousands of dead fishes have 
floated on the Seine, and have accumulated in putrescent heaps 
along the quays at Billancourt and elsewhere. The cause 
was somewhat strange. Indirectly the evil has been due to the 
heat wave; but indirectly only, for the fish survived the heat. 
But after the heat came deluges of rain and great thuncerstorms, 
which flushed the sewers and brought down the accumulated 
polluting matter in one fetid avalanche. So the fish died by 
thousands, and, worse than that, the human beings perished also 
last week at double the normal rate. 

On Thursday and Friday, September 1st and and, the 
yachting season proper was brought to a conclusion by a couple 
of matches for the 52-footers, under the burgees of the Royal 
Plymouth Corinthian Yacht Club and the Royal South-Western 
Yaclit Club respectively. On both occasions the weather was 
exceptionally pleasant, while light southerly breezes prevailed 
for the most part. The competitors on both days were: 
Mr. F’. A. Dubs’s Senga, Mr. J. Gretton’s Eldred, Mr. F. W. L. 
Popham’s Morning Star, and Mr. C. A. Allen’s Forsa. In eich 
race Eldred clearly demonstrated her superiority over her. rivals 
in the light weather that was experienced. Senga was the only 
hoat that offered any real opposition to the Southampton-built 
flier, but pluckily as she was sailed, she had to acknowledge 
defeat in both matches at the hands of Mr. Gretton’s successful 
cutter. Morning Star seemed quite out of form; in fact, she has 
never come prominently to the front since she flew Mr. A. Coats’s 
flag. 


- ere ineliea 
Our Portrait Illustration. 

URING this week the young Queen of Holland has becn 

not crowned, but inaugurated, and our frontispiece 

shows appro, -riately the features of the Royal Lady 

upon whom the attention of Europe has been concentrated. 
Queen Wilhelmina, who is eighteen years of age, is the only 
child. ot King William III. and Queen Emma of Waldeck 
Pyrmont, who survives, after ten years of widowhood, to’ see her 
daughter formally installed as Queen. Queen Wilhelmina, who 
is thus a niece of the Duchess of Albany, is a lady of exceptional 
accomplishments—a great linguist, a musician, an artist, a sports- 
woman, and a bicyclist. Loo, embowered in old Dutch flower 
gardens, and ‘‘the House in the Wood,” with its famous Orange 
Hall, are her country houses. The palace in Amsterdam is a 
trifle grim. 
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A Famous Kennel of Foreign Dogs. 


OREIGN dogs are not popular with everybody, con- 
sequently the fancier who makes a speciality of them 
generally has the section at all important shows to 

himself or herself. This is the case with Mr. and Mrs. H. C. 
Brooke, of Welling, Kent, both very staunch admirers of every 
variety of foreign dog; and, although accommodation for such 
animals is rather limited at Chelsworth Cottage, the show 
records prove that Mr. Brooke’s efforts to be quite at the top of 
the tree in dogs, many of which do not understand a command 
if given in English, have not been in vain. This article, however, 
ig not intended to deal with the dogs to be found at Chelsworth 





1. Fall, MATADOR DU MIDI. Baker Street. 
from a show point of view, but rather as a brief account of 
a visit paid to one of the most varied kennels in England. 

Mr. Brooke, whose portrait is given in the picture, A 
CoRNER OF THE KENNELS, is quite a celebrity in his way, and 
it is entirely due to him that the Dogue de Bordeaux has 
attained a certain amount of popularity in this country. One 
hears terrible tales of their ferocity, and, indeed, Marapor 





1, Fall, SANS PEUR. 
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T. Fall, | A CORNER OF THE KENNELS, — Baser Street. 


pu Mop gives one the impression of not being excessively docile 
in temperament. He has a record of having fought the bear 
when but a little over a year old, and still he has been known 
to roll over a terrier that had the impudence to look at him, and 
hold the little tyke down by the throat, simply to show how 
ineffectual were his efforts to get away. After thus frightening 
the terrier, and no doubt giving him in dog language a good 
talking to, he released him. It was of such a dog as this that 
Mons. Megnin wrote, ‘“‘ The dogue is the guard-dog par excellence, 
in whose company you may, without fear, penetrate the remotest 
parts of the Pyrenees, still inhabited by bears.” We had read 
the famous French authority’s opinion long before seeing either 
the Matador or his kennel mate SANs Peur, another famous 
animal of. the variety, but, all the same, we had selected a 
nice tree to climb up should either break the chains holding them 
whilst Mr. Fall was operating. 

It has just occurred to us 
that some months ago a lady 
residing near Bordeaux wrote 
to the editor of Country Lire 
for particulars of the animal 
known as the Dogue de Bor- 
deaux. ‘Such a dog,” wrote 
the lady, ‘“‘is unknown in the 
district in which I residé.” 
The present writer promised to 
givea photograph and a descrip- 
tion of a typical specimen at the 
earliest possible opportunity, 
and he now has pleasure in 
doing so. Both Matador du 
Midi and Sans Peur are very 
characteristic of the breed in 
every particular, there being 
no finer animals of the kind 
in the country. Now for the 
technical description of the 
Dogue de Bordeaux, which is, 
according to our correspondent, 
unknown in Bordeaux. 

The general appearance is 
that of a smooth-coated dog, 
very powerful in build, some- 
what low in stature, massive, 
broad, and muscular. The 
head is enormous, and its size 
in proportion to the dog should 
Baier Street, be greater than in any other 
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breed. The skull must be very 
tong and broad, high, and 
square in appearance, a rounded 
or cocoa-nut skull being a fault. 
The muzzle very broad, deep, 
and powerful. The face should 
be short, but not too short, or 
the jaw power will suffer, and 
the under jaw should project 
slightly, and be turned up. A 
full eye is a great fault, but 
though small, the eye should 
be very penetrating in expres- 
sion. As regards the body, 
the shoulders should be strong, 
broad, and muscular; the chest 
very wide, deep, and of great 
circumference. The back short 
and straight, of great breadth 
at the shoulders. <A_ hollow 
back is very detrimental, 
though frequently met with in 
old dogs which have had to 
undergo severe strains in the 
arena. The brisket should be 
round and deep, of great 
diameter, ribs well sprung, any 
appearance of flat-sidedness 
being a very great drawback. 
The hindquarters should not 7. Fall, 

have the pear-shaped appear- 

ance sought for in the Bulldog, but be very strong and powerful. 
The most desirable colour for the dogue is a reddish fawn, with red 
mark ; nose of a reddish-brown colour. Next to this in order of 
merit, red, with red mark; then all fawn with black nose, but no 
mark ; lastly, fawn or red, with black mark and black nose. The 
best weight is about 12olb. for a dog and 1oolb, for a bitch. 

A far more companionable animal is the Australian Dingo, 
MayaLL, famous in the neighbourhood of Bexley Heath and 
Welling as ‘‘the dog that can go without a muzzle.” As a 
matter of fact Mayall is not a dog, for a dingo certainly does not 
come under the category of a domesticated animal. It was 
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7. Fall, CHELSWORTH ROSEBUD. 


Baker Street, 
imported by Captain Taggart direct from the Antipodes, and had 
to be carried from the vessel, being so weak from sea sickness 
that his life was despaired of. By the exercise of great care, 
however, Mayall was brought round, and is now Mr. Brooke's 
devoted companion. The two are rarely separated, unless the 
Antipodean scents rabbit during the walks abroad of the pair, 
Then he requires some holding in, for he is particularly partial to 
bunny, with which his native land is so overrun. A _ peculiar 
trait in his character is that when he licks the hand of a stranger 
he intends to bite. 

The story of how Mr. Brooke has circumvented the 
officers of Excise in the district will bear retelling. When the 
Muzzling Order first came into operation Mr. Brooke wrote to 
the Board of Agriculture asking if it were necessary for such an 
anima] as Mayall to be muzzled. He explained how the dingo 
came into his possession, and was quite agreeably surprised 
on receiving intimation that, as a dingo could not be con- 
sidered a domesticated animal, Mayall might go scot free. 
With this letter in his pocket, Mr. Brooke then went for a 
stroll, accompanied by all his dogs duly muzzled, and Mayall 
unadorned. Naturally he was stopped by the first man in blue, 
and the ensuing dialogue between the pair may be put down as 
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MAYALL. 


somewhat amusing. The end of the matter was that local officers 
were warned not to stop Mayall and his master. How thoroughly 
farcical the Muzzling Order appears after this! 

The Esquimaux dogs, FartHest Nortu and Arctic Kine, 
are also notable inmates of the Chelsworth kennel, the former, a 
very large dog, being the leader and only male survivor of 
Lieutenant Peary’s pack. He is portrayed in Miss Maud 
Earle’s picture, ‘* The End of the Expedition,” exhibited at 
the Royal Academy. On purchasing the dog Mr. Brooke was 
given the following certificate by Mr. T. Gilbert Bowick, which 
should dispose of, once and for all, the rumours, at one time very 
numerous, that there was quite a batch of “sole survivors.” 
The certificate is as follows:—‘‘ Farthest North is the only 
surviving dog member of the historic pack used by Lieutenant 
Peary in his crossing of Greenland. Most of the pack were 
killed to keep the remainder alive. The remnant were purchased 
by the undersigned, in Norway, from Mr. Astrup, Lieutenant 
Peary’s second in command.” It may be remarked that it was 
intended to use the remaining dogs in a future Antarctic expedi- 
tion, and they were deposited at the Zoo. One by one, however, 
they quickly died, and now Farthest North is the only dog 
member left. 

The Blenheim Spaniel, CHELswortH Rosesup, and the 
Mexican hairless dog, PADEREWSKI, JUNIOR, both household 
favourites, were included in the pictures taken, as also were one 
or two of Mrs. Brooke’s favourite cats. A wild cat rrom Hungary 
we were not, however, privileged to see. ‘It is,’ said Mr. 
Brooke, ‘“‘about the only «antameable animal I have.” We 
wondered how it would fare if put down in front of Matador 
or Sans Peur. BiRKDALE, 
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FROM THE PAVILION. 


ENTLEMEN and Players at Scarborough was, of course, not a repre- 
iS sentative match, looking at it from either point of view, but the teams 
were very good ones on either side, nevertheless. It must have been 
a little bit curious to the Yorkshire players, Brown and Tunnicliffe, to have a 
look at the bowling of Mr. Jackson and Mr. Milligan, no lon:er from ‘ point ” 
and “ short-slip,” but from the wickets; and the fact that they were able to 
stay and look at it for such a little while shows how useful it is to have bowling 
that batsmen are not used to. Captain Wynyard batted finely, and was not out 
in either innings, scoring 49 and 32. 
In the county cricket, the most noticeable thing has been the gallant way in 
which Middlesex has finished up the season with seven wins in succession. This 





1. Fall, FARTHEST NORTH. 





7. Fall, ARCTIC KING. 


gives her second place on the championship list, and had she begun in the form 
that she has shown at the finish, Yorkshire might not tiave been unchallenged at 
the top. The county’s win over Kent was very largely a matter of the not-out 
century contributed by Mr. H. B. Hayman. It was not a faultless innings, but 
ma small scoring match it was simply invaluable to his side. Of the bowlers, 
J. T. Hearne, for the winners, did the lion’s share of work, bowling really very 
Well indeed, and taking twelve wickets for 83 runs. Mr. Mason played a good 
innings of 50 in Kent’s second venture, but he found no support, and could not 
Save the situation. 

A similarly brave effort to save his side was Mr. Fry’s in the Sussex and 
Essex match, but it was similarly vain. The event yet again showed how 
dependent the Southern county has become, at the latter end of the season, on 
this single batsman. In the first innings, when the total was 178, he scored 71 
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of it, and in the second innings, when he was out for 3%, the whole side could 
only make up 95. In both innings he was out off strokes thac were really good 
ones to-‘unusually fine catches. It is only fair to say that in Sussex’s second 
innings Mr. Kortright rattled down three good wickets in a faulty lizht or 
Tuesday night ; but he did just the same on Wednesday morning, when the light 
did not fail at all. Mr. Perrin’s 65 was the best batting item on the winners’ side. 
Just as our season in England is over, a strongish amateur team, under the 
captaincy of Mr. Warner, is on its way to America to play matches at Montreal. 
Toronto, Philadelphia, and New York. Its composition is chiefly from the 
Universities—young, and very capable of enjoying life. . It is very sure of having 
a ‘* good time,” and is a good batting side, though we have a notion that the 
American people can produce a batsman or two that there will be some trouble 
in getting out with the bowling talent of the visiting team. But it is said 
that Mr. Jackson is likey to be over 
in America and may help them in one 
or two of their matches. One of the 
team, Mr. E. F. Penn, missed his 
train at Euston, which meant missing 
the boat of the Beaver Line, the Gallia, 
in which most of the team sailed, at 
Liverpool; but hecaught the Etruria, to 
New York, and should arrive at Mon- 
treal easily in time for the first match. 
Abel and Brockwell must be 
satisfied by the way in which they 
have fini-hed off the season at the 
expense of the bowling of Warwick- 
shire. Their partnership for the first 
wicket would have been near the 
record but for the terrible doings of 
Brown and Tunnicliffe at Chesterfield. 
Lord Hawke, on the occasion of the 
complimentary dinner given to the 
champion team at Scarborough, spoke 
in a right spirit of scorn about the 
making of records, the spirit which 
has animated the champion team 
throughout, has led them to victory, 
and has made their victory so univer- 
sally popular, Sir Charles Legard 
spoke highly—but he could not speak 
zoo highly —of Lord Hawke’s services 
to the county cricket, andalso paida very 
well-deserved tribute to Rhodes’ work. 
We presume that for the present 
season there will not be much more 
sitting in the pavilion. We have seen 
u good season’s cricket, a season in 
which some remarkable things have 
been done; the season, notably, of 
Dr. Grace’s jubilee. We have had no 
foreign visiting’ ‘teams, but the county 
Baker Street. cricket has been good and interesting, 
and we havea conviction that the right 
men won the championship. Next year 
we shall have the Australians, and 
shall see how the new arrangements 
for the test matches work.’ For our- 
selves, we have no doubt of the 
smooth working of the scheme, not 
that, from every point of view, it is 
a good scheme, and a better one than 
that which it has replaced. The 
weather, on the whole, has been 
kindly to cricket, and kindly perhaps 
to batsmen rather than to bowlers ; 
and yet we have a hope that the lesson 
taught to our team in Australia 
last year has not been without its 
fruit, and that our bowlers have taken 
it to heart, and are prepared to give 
their art more study. | One further 
lesson we seem to have learnt—that it 
is not generally by constant, too con- 
stant, cricket that the best cricket is 
produced. Several of the members of 
Mr. Stoddart’s Australian team have, 
in our opinion, shown signs of their 
overwork, and dispose us to think that 
of cricket practice, as of less weighty 
matters, the virtue is in the mean. 
LONG-SLIP. 


, ry. s s see _ 
ON THE GREEN 
“ URELY there never has been a 
S championship that had so excit- 
= ing a finish as this last cham- 
Baker Street. _pionship of Ireland, or Irish champion- 
ship (the championship, at any rate, 
which is played in Ireland, but is open to all the amateur world), We 
have seen other championships in which the result has been delayed until 
the final hole, but never before one in which at the final hole of the 
final heat the players were all square—an issue which was the more 
notable because the final heat of-this Irish championship is of thirty-six holes. 
But Mr. W. B. Taylor and Mr. Dallmeyer found themselves all square at the 
end of the thirty-six hole final heat of this year’s Irish championship, and had to 
play on extra holes to decide. One hole was enough for the decision. Fate 
gave it in Mr. W. B. Taylor’s favour, so he is champion of Ireland for the year. 
In previous challenges that have been thrown down to Harry Vardon, the 
open champion, we have thought that the challengers demanded hard terms— 
Park in insisting on Musselburgh, his home green, and another seaside green, 
necessarily strange to Vardon, as the arena of contest, and Kirkaldy in naming 
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St. Andrews and North Berwick. Neither of these propositions seemed fully 
equitable to Vardon ; but now Park has sent out a challenge that seems as fair 
as can be—to play on four seaside greens, two at the nomination of the 
challenger and two at that of the acceptor, as we understand it. It is hard to 
see what exception can be taken to these terms, and yet no one seems, at the 
moment of writing, to have stepped out to take them. We are rather surprised 
that Vardon has not stooped for the glove. He has had a wonderful series of 
successes late'y, Park, as a rule, not having been in the field against him. Of 
course the champion for the year has little to gain and all to lose by accepting a 
challenge of this nature, but still a champion’s title seems as if it ought to have 
its responsibilities as well as its glory. Willie Park is in great form just now, 
and recently went round the Duddington course in the record score of 69. 

We see that though Andrew Kirkaldy had the better of A. H. Scott at 
St. Andrews, Scott beat him, as he has beaten him before, at Crail, which was 
a neutral green. Scott’s mashie play is said to have been the best part of the 
game, and the cause of his victory. 

The third successive victory of Mr. Louis Macpherson in the tournament 
that the Moray Club gets up every year at Lossiemouth is a fine performance. 
Mr. Macpherson has now, under the conditions of play, made the prize of the 
tournament his own, but in all probability the good people of Moray will quickly 
have another forthcoming. 

A. Thomson, on his own course at North Surrey, was too good for Peter 
Fernie, of the London Scottish Club, and beat him by five holes on the thirty- 
six played, his score being 153 to Fernie’s 159. We should like to see a return 
on Fernie’s home green at Wimbledon. 


“TY —_ a 
CUB-HUNTING. 

2 country to which I generally go for cub-hunting is not the one over 
which it is my fortune to pursue the fox in the winter. The latter is 
one of large fields and small coverts, while the former is exactly the 

reverse. Indeed, were not both squires and farmers the best of sportsmen the 

pheasant would long ago have driven out the fox. As it is, both live together 
on good terms, and hunting and shooting are still the winter amusements of the 
country-side, The evening after my arrival I strolled down to have a talk with 
the old keeper. Foxes are not the first topic, however, for old John, the third in 
direct succession of a family of keepers, has much to tell of the pheasant 
rearing of the spring, and of the prospects of the autumn and winter shooting ; 
from which I gather that the young birds are strong and healthy, and that John 
expects that they will fly well and strong when he puts them over the guns, as 
he well knows how to do. ‘* The hounds be coming here at six to-morrow morn- 
ing,” says Join, ‘but I expect you know that, sir, and we have a rare show of cubs 
to be sure. There should be a fair scent with that there shower this afternoon,” 
he went on, ‘*and I wants a few of ’em killed off. Too many foxes spoil your 
sport and ours.” This is a truth with which I agree heartily, knowing that 
foxes in those coverts die no other than a ‘‘ natural” death, At 4.30 a.m_ the 
following morning I find myself fumbling with the buttons of my breeches, and, 

as usual, wondering where on earth the button-hook can be. Then, at last, I 

get dressed somehow, and, still rather sleepy, stumble downstairs, and, following 

a pleasant scent of coffee, find my host making a brew over a spirit-lamp, while 

the young footman who called us is boiling eggs ata bright fire. The scene is 

the gun-room, and the bright flame of the fire glancing back from the 
glass cases where the guns are kept, and the cheerful light of the 
lamp, make one feel wide awake and eager. But before long the 
crunch, crunch of horses’ feet is heard on the gravel opposite the front door. 

My host, ever alert and always keen, is evidently anxious to be off. So I 

swallow the last mouthful of coffee, and gathering up my gloves and whip, 

announce my readiness to begin. ‘ Have a cigar?” ‘ No thanks, I like a pipe 
best at this time,” and I draw out an old and seasoned briar. My friends say 

I must have a fine digestion after twenty years of foreign service, but I say that 

I can enjoy a pipe at no time so keenly as in the early morning. We light up, 

and scramble into the saddles; my friend is mounted on a polo pony, I ona 

young horse which I have been schooling and hacking for some time, and which 

I now propose to introduce to hounds for the first time. Thanks to steady 

work, he goes off at an easy jog, which shows that natural aptitude and tender 

handling will make him a good hack—no small virtue in a hunter as soon as the 
rider has passed his first youth, We have not far to go, and by the time the 
wood is reached a dim, grey, misty light shows us a hand-gate in the fence. 

**We'll turn in here, for Will is sure to try these coverts,” says my host. 

Hardly, indeed, are we inside than a faint cheer comes down the wind from the 

upper side of the wood. Then a faint cry from a hound, then sitence. The 

mist still hangs over the top of the trees, and it is not easy to see far ahead. 

Then again a note on the horn and a cheer from the huntsman echoing weirdly 

through the heavy air. Now one hound speaks, and another answers him, then 

a wild ringing woodland chorus, then silence. Again a chorus, and it is evident 

that the pack has divided into three divisions, each body hunting a different cub. 

** We shall view one of ’em in a moment,” whispers my companion. The young 

horse stands like a statue, his ears pricked, and trembling in every limb. ‘‘ There 

he goes!” as a light-coloured fox, evidently a cub, slips silently over the ride. 

Close on his line come about six couple of hounds, their voices coming nearer 

and nearer with the insistent ring of hounds on a good scent. They are all old 

hounds, with one puppy, who is throwing her tongue and driving ahead with 
the best of them. The fox takes a wide ring in the woods, and comes back to 
the same place, hounds running every yard of the line without a falter, and 
getting nearer every stride. So the fox tries another plan, and this time he 
does not go back into the undergrowth, it is probably too hot for that, but 
scuttles right down the midd'e of the ride. The puppy is leading, but, too keen 
and excited, she flashes over the ride. Not so her mother, who, older and 
slower, with the experience of seven seasons, reins up, as it were, as though 
suspecting what had happened, stops exactly where the cub turned, snuffs hard, 
gives a low inward eager whine, then drops her stern, lifts up her head, and 
with an ecstatic howl tears away at best pace on the line, followed by the others, 
and, last of all, by the puppy, which gives a few eager yelps.as she finds her- 
self behind. So good is the scent on the soft old turf of the ride that there is no 
catching the leaders. Sounds from the upper quarter of the wood tell us that 
the body of the pack has settled on to another fox. But my host is galloping 
away alter our little pack. The cub means going, and we shall have a scurry in 
the open. Yes, he is out ! as I cast my eye forward to the boundary now in 

view, and see a little ball of light fur apparently roll over the wattle fence. A 

moment later the hounds scramble over, all but the puppy and her mother, who 

top it in the grand style that tells of a well-known foxhound family, which 
always take their fences thus. My host’s mount is but a pony, and this is a stiff 
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wattle fence and a ditch, but the mare has won a jumping competition at 
Ranelagh, anJ clears the whole very neatly. The youngster follows, hitting his 
fore leg against the wattle and dropping a hind leg in the ditch, but recovering, 
Then comes the voice of the Master, ‘t Oh, I say, you fellows, help me to stop 
these hounds ; you ought te know better, it’s too early for a gallop, and the pack 
is running beautifully inside, Get away baick ; get away ”—and the Master geis 
to the head of our little pack before they have fairly settled to run, and 
drives them back to rejoin the main body. However, one cub has learned 
the lesson for which cub-hunting is carried on, that it is safer to fly than to 
stay in covert, and it is better that he should live for a later day, so we penitently 
help the Master to take the five couple of hounds back, and presently we hear a 
grand chorus in the wood. Ina moment all our pack has disappeared and jis 
swelling the cry, so fierce, so eager, so insistent, that we know they are close 
to the fox. There he goes, tally-ho!” and a small cub, black now, and 
scarcely able to crawl, struggles over the ride. ‘* Who-whoop!” and a second 
lesson is taught this time to the young hounds, who have learned to hunt and to 
break up a fox. T. F. DALE, 








COCLING NOTES} 
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week at Nottingham, one of the speakers told, by way of illustration to 
an argument, a cycling story which may or may not have been true, but 
was certainly not devoid of humour. According to the speaker referred to, a 
large garden-party was held recently in a district which shal be nameless, and 
as the venue was somewhat remote from a railway station, the hostess placed a 
special intimation on the cards of invitation to the effect that those of her gues's 
who had cycles would have their machines well taken care of if they preferred to 
come awheel. Accordingly a goodly number availed themselves of this instruc- 
tion, and cycled to the party. On arrival they found an elderly custodiin 
waiting to take care of tueir machines, and, to make assurance doubly sure, he 
had prepared an array of numbered tickets in duplicate, and handed one to each 
cycling guest, with effusive expressions as to the care with which he would look 
after his valuable charges. Unfortunately, however, the sequel did not justify the 
promises that had been held out. When the time came for the guests to take their 
departure, the cycling members of the party were horrified to find that the too 
methodical custodian had carefully pinned the duplicate tickets to the front tyre 
of each machine, and an appalling spectacle of flabbiness and deflation met their 
astonished gaze. Stories like this remind one that there are still people who do 
not cycle, a state of things which is daily growing more and more impossible. 
Another cycle-making firm has announced its intention of abandoning the 
list price system, and henceforth it will be possible to obtain a Royal Enfield 
machine for £16 16s. nett cash. This price includes, it is worthy of note, a 
gear-case, which the makers rightly describe as a necessity for the English 
climate As the machine in question is of undoubtedly high quality, this move 
isa notible one. To my thinking, the most satisfactory feature of the question 
is the adoption of a nett price, entirely apart from the actual reduction which has 
been made. Even if this firm, or any other firm which has already taken a step of 
this kind, had been in the habit of selling machines listed at 430 for the 
416 16s. at which they now offer them, the definite abandoning of the absurd 
list prices would have been a welcome development; There is no doubt what- 
ever that the big makers who have devoted themselves to turning out high-grade 
machines have suffered by the list price sys em more than those who turned out 
a machine of medium quality only. It has been a case all along of machines, 
good, bad, and indifferent, being listed at an ail but uniform price ; but the 
firms which have produced an inferior article, costing them much less to 
construct, have been able to offer much more substantial discounts, and the 
untutored public has in many cases been attracted by a glowing bait of 40 or 50 
per cent. reduction, and bought the inferior machine. In a year or two, 
however, we may hope for a clearing of the air in this respect. Nett cas‘) prices 
are infinitely more satisfactory from every point of view. As regards the actual 
cheapening of the machines placed on the market by the few firms which have 
adopted the nett cash system, it must be said that the limit of cheapness has 
undoubtedly been reached for the present. So long as tyre patents remain as 
they are and the prices at their present heizht, the only way to cheapen a high- 
grade machine is to put inferior work into its construction. i 
Progress is reported in the September number of the Cycdists’ Zouring Cub 
G sette as to the universal lights question, no less than five counties having 
recently adopted a ‘‘lights ” bye-law. So dangerous is night travelling in any 
county where no such regulation exists, that it is difficult to understand how 
cyclists thus unfortunately situated can sit quie ly under such a state of things. 
At times one may be reminded in the most unexpected fashion of the risks 
attendant upon the absence of lights. Riding the other night through a Surrey 
township, where, a lights bye-law being in force, I was observing merely ordi- 
nary caution, and not any special watchfulness, I was nearly run into by a cart 
showing no light, and driven on the wrong side of the road, Of course no 
policeman was about, or I should have given the driver in charge ; had my own 
lamp been extinguished I should have considered myself very lucky to have 
escaped so easily. But everybody seems to defy the law with less risk than the 
cyclist. On the Hog’s Back, the other day, I met a traction-engine proceeding at a 
much greater speed than the law permits, and without a man in front or a red flag. 
The current list of Cyclists’ Touring Club candidates is again a very sirong 
one, and totals about 2,000, so that the present strength of the club is at least 
53,000. Among the names may be mentioned those of the Earl of Albemarle, 
Viscount Bury, Lord Borthwick, Lady Rogers, the Countess of Tankerville, 
Lady Julia Follett, Lady Mabel Lindsey, Lady Charley, Sir H. Moysey 
Thompson, Bart., M.P., Sir T. S. Dyer, Bart., and Lady Dyer, the he 
C. G. Hay, the Hon. D. Lawless, the Hon, W. B. Wrottesley, Mr. E. P. 
Monckton, M.P., the Hon. F. W. Lambton, the Hon. A. C. Ponsonby, Mr. 
J. B. Roberts, M.P., Mr. A. C. Gow, R.A., and Commander Wells. 
THE PILGRIM. 
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WILDFOWL ON HOVETON BROAD. 


OVETON, on the 
upper waters of the 
river Bure, is one of 

the best examples of a private 
broad in Norfolk. Strictly pre- 
served, and abounding in every 
kind of shelter and food, whether 
on land or water, it is inhabited 
by a large and varied popula- 
tion of the different families of 
wildfowl which flourished over 
the whole region of the broads 
three centuries ago. 

The owner of this Norfolk 
lake is Mr. T. C. Blofield, 
whose family have for some 
time been possessors of the 
broad, and keenly interested in 
its rare wildfowl. His fine old 
manor house stands at no great 
distance from the waters, past 
which, on the opposite side, 
runs the river Bure. The upper 
part of the broad is fringed by 
meadow and arable ground, 
which runs down almost to the 
water’s edge near the northern 
end. But a_ glance south- 
wards shows that we are 
really in the top corner of 
a piece of marshland, the 
broad being in the extreme 
angle, below which are ancient 
marshes and flats. Into this CC. Reid, Wishaw, N.B. 
cemner is squeezed such a 
varied and delightful population of garre, wildfowl, and non- 
edible, but most ornamental, birds of the ancient broadland, 
that the visitor who is so fortunate as to obtain permission will 
never forget the wild life among which he finds himself. As 
the waters have to be kept absolutely quiet during the spring 
and summer, such permission cannot, in the nature of things, be 
often granted. But a record of the writer’s last visit to the spot 
during the breeding season may be taken as representative of 
life in this aquatic paradise in late spring or early summer. 

The most striking feature of the broad, to the naturalist, is 
the survival there of one of the great inland breeding-places of 
the black-headed gull. There is another of these almost in the 
centre of Norfolk, at Scoulton Mere. Such gatherings of very 
many hundreds of a sea-living gull and of other marine birds in 
inland nesting-places, were once a feature of Norfolk. The black 
terns used to come to the broads in the same way, and nest in 
colonies. So perhaps did the ruffs and reeves. But now the 
only survivors of these social birds are these pretty little gulls. 
The Hoveton colony contains perhaps 600 pairs. They have 
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THE BURE, NEAR HOVETON. Copyright 


not always bred on this broad, but have moved from lake to 
lake, changing their quarters sometimes because their eggs were 
too greedily gathered, sometimes because some disaster has 
overtaken them. A gale which destroyed the sedges in which 
they nested was the immediate cause of their last migration, and 
of their settling at Hoveton. There they are thoroughly estab- 
lished, and their eggs are gathered, to the number of some 2,000, 
annually, for sale as table dainties, before the birds are allowed to 
sit. As the “gullery” is famous in Norfolk, these. birds are 
naturally expected to form a feature in the landscape of the 
broad. ‘The hovering multitudes of white wings, the continuous 
guttural cry, and the settling of hundreds of snowy birds, like 
butterflies, on the water, are a charming and unusual sight. 
But they by no means exhaust the ornithological interests at 
Hoveton. The numbers of the uncommon shoveller ducks and 
the great crested grebes swimming on the water are quite as 
interesting, and individually far rarer birds. 

The keeper’s cottage stands on a little natural harbour in 
the small broad, or ‘ vestibule” to the large lake. In this 
harbour the boats are moored ; 
and in the keeper’s garden lives 
a model cat, for whose lot we 
felt sorry. It is a white cat, 
living in a kennel, and 
chained up like a dog. It has 
lived like this for many years, 
and no doubt the young game 
and wildfowl are safe from any 
danger which the cat might 
threaten. But to what end does 
the cat exist? No one, how- 
ever, seemed to think there was 
anything odd in keeping a cat 
chained in a kennel; so we 
hastened to embark in the flat- 
bottomed boat and explore the 
waters. A big cock swan was 
keeping guard by its nest on 
the left, where the margin of 
the broad was fringed with 
sedges, and on the right were 
two or three demi-islands of 
aquatic vegetation, from which 
several mallard drakes rose at 
once. These islands in the 
broads are thoroughly charac- 
teristic, not of fen, which is a 
land of reeds and sedges and 
water only, but of marshland, 
where trees and bushes grow in 
and around water. This is so 
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this part of the Bure that we will endeavour to describe these 
islets and ‘‘ water coverts.” Many of them are without any firm 
bottom whatever, yet they are largely composed of woody plants 
and bushes, not reeds and sedges only. A half-drowned species of 
alder seems able to grow in water from 2ft. to 3ft. deep. This is 
also found growing on dry swamp above the water-line, and very 
commonly on ground which is just awash. Through these dwarf 
alders grow reeds and sedges, and the whole makes the most 
perfect shelter for all aquatic birds. There is a considerable 
area of this on the edge of the broad, sometimes dry, sometimes 
wet. It is perfectly irresistible to pheasants, which go there 
directly the coverts are beaten, and broadland hares will splash 
through the shallow parts like dogs. 

From the narrow and sedgy islands of the small broad the 
boat emerged into Hoveton Broad itself. Hundreds of gulls 
were clamouring overhead, and on the grey waters several 
pairs of the shy grebes were seen. These swim like cormorants, 
with the body half submerged, and dive constantly, so that the re- 
semblance is much increased. They nest in the sedges, and are said 
to carry their young, when flying, on their backs. The grebes are 
very shy. Not so the gulls, which make their nests by flattening 
down the dead sedges which rise from the water, and sit quite 
fearlessly, almost like tame pigeons. Our illustrations show a 
number of these nests, and portraits of the birds sitting in the 
curious flattened attitude which they prefer. Their black heads, 
like sable caps, are very noticeable at this season. If the gull 
colony is the prettiest, the great crested grebes are the most 
striking among the waterfowl of this broad. 

If it were not for the existence of private broads in the 
hands of owners like the proprietor of Hoveton, this most 
interesting bird would probably have been exterminated alto- 
gether in Norfolk. The grebes were killed at all seasons for the 
sake of their feathers, to make muffs and boas. One London 
bird-stuffer received twenty-nine, all from Norfolk, and all killed 
in April and May. When the young were hatched they were 
shot just as pitilessly. One shot on Rockland Broad ‘had a 
young one floating by its side, not a week old.” 

The grebe was lucky enough to be included in the list given 
in the first Act for the protection of birds—that drawn up to 
protect “‘ seafowl”’ in 1868. As ros. each was then being puid 
for the grebes’ skins, this Act came just in time to save the last 
of the grebes. Since then they have steadily increased, and are 
among the greatest ornaments of the waters. They have not 
deserted Hoveton, where they were protected in what was then 
almost their last refuge, and several pairs, with their young, are 
on the waters at the present time. They build in the sedges, 
and cover up their eggs with water-weeds when leaving their 
nests, just like their small relatives the dabchicks. The eggs are 
usually from three to five in number, and pike eat many of the 
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young. When flying, the grebe beats its wings very fast, and 
stretches out its neck straight in front of it. It is quite unmis- 
takable for any other species, whether in the air or on the water, 

According to Mr. T. Southwell, who made these birds a 
special study, ‘‘ when very young the grebes are easily attracted 
by any strange object, and it is very interesting to watch the 
anxiety of the old female, as she hurries backward and forward, 
just within the shelter of the reeds, endeavouring by her warning 
cries to recall them to a place of safety ; or, when undisturbed, 
to see the proud and beautiful bird bearing her prettily-striped 
little ones on her back; or, later, instructing them in fishing.” 
They are said to dive with their young ones, or a young one, 
under their wing, and the case in which both mother and chick 
were found dead together on Ranworth favours this idea. But 
young grebes dive naturally. 

Not long ago a correspondent of the Sfectatoy noted that he 
had caught a young dabchick in a tumbler, “ dipping up ” the 
tiny creature from a boat. When held up for inspection, the 
infant bird instantly dived in its tumbler ! 

The shoveller ducks nest not in the thick sedge, but either 
in an open flat meadow, once marsh, now drained, near the 
broad, or on a low tussocky bank which runs parallel with the 
water. The bird has its name from its broad, shovel-like bill. 
The cock bird is a most brilliant creature, with green head, 
white breast, and chestnut below. When flying it is even 
more conspicuous, as the body and wings appear as if striped 
with black, white, and red. Shovellers are excellent for the 
table, quite as good, according to the taste of many who have 
eaten them, as mallards. 

Another beautiful little wild duck which breeds at Hoveton 
is the garganey. ‘‘Summer teal” is the local name for this 
bird, which resembles a teal in more ways than one. 
Mr. T. C. Blofield describes its nest as deeply cup-shaped, 
composed of grass, lined with a quantity of down from the 
parent bird, and remarkably warm and snug. He adds: “ In 
every case within my memory (at Hoveton) it has been placed 
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in a tuft of coarse grass in the drained marsh.” Snipe breed 
both round the broad and in the drained marsh. 

These are some of the more unusual waterfowl at Hoveton. 
The commoner sorts are also numerous; and the place, though 
regularly shot over in the season, forms a natural preserve, from 
which the birds spread to other spots suited to their habits in 
rarious other parts of the Norfolk broads and rivers. As a 
spectacle, it is one of the most pleasing sights in spring to be 
seen in Norfolk. At Holkham, for instance, very few fowl are 
left at that season. They have gone elsewhere to breed. But 
at Hoveton they are present, almost in thousands, and ‘at 
home,” nesting and rearing their young. C. J. Cornisu. 
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THE KING OF THE COUNTY. 
\ \ HO is he? He is not the Duke of Fitz-Fulke or the Marquess of 
Steyne, owners, between them, of half the county. He is not Sir 
Gorgius Midas, pheasant purveyor-in-chief to the greatest and_ best. 
He is not the lord lieutenant, the chairman of the County Council, the bishop, 
or the M.F.H. He is no land-owner, yet he is not a tenant. He is a housz- 
owner, yet he pays no rates. He kills game everywhere, and keeps in constant 
use carriages ‘‘ adapted to be drawn by ” any number of ‘horses or mules” ; 
but, except as a sporting-dog owner, he is excise-free. He has no duties and 
no employments, and yet, with all his high prerogatives, he is not included in 
the widest schemes of the ‘* down-with-everything ” preacher. He is not only 
royally privileged, but royally bred. You need feel no doubt that, compared to 
his, the lines of Irish royalty are short, for, if you should interview him, sitting 
on one of the palace wheels, among the tallest gorse and bramble bushes on the 
common, he will himself attribute a pre-historic otigin to his royal race. 
Probably he will discourage your further researches. His usual attitude to 
strangers is one of polite reserve ; but only give him something to talk about, and, 
at high flood-mark of his oratory, you will wonder how you can ever have 
thought Mr. Gladstone a Mississippi of eloquence. 

Generally, though, he leaves his talking to his queen. Perhaps, on 4 
‘*fine growing,” drizzling, spring morning a farmer and two of his men are 
sitting on a roadside gate. In the yard, behind them, are half-a-dozen of the 
royal stud, and, with the most strictly limited knowledge of hoiseflesh, you {ee 
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convinced that immunity from the supervision of the R.S, P.C. A. is among the royal 
privileges. On the bank, opposite to the gate, sit the king and a prince of the blood, 
and, at the king’s side, ‘‘a queen, with swarthy cheeks and bold black eyes.” 

‘What did we turn ’em in the wheat-field for?” says Her Majesty. ‘‘Why, 
a gentleman like you knows that a deal better than a poor gipsy-woman. Any 
farming gentleman knows it’s a common thing to put the sheep into the wheat 
to eat it off.” 

The farmer nearly fails off the gate, and bellows like his prize bull with 
Jaughter, and his men take up the refrain, with modified and calf-like bellowings. 
Presently he explains, between convulsive splutterings, that a horse is not the 
same thing as a sheep; and that, if his wheat does want feeding off, he can do 
the job for himself when the ground is dry. 

‘‘ Well, once more,” he concludes, ‘* how soon are you going to pay up? 
We've been sitting and standing about here the best part of a hour and a.-’alf, 
and it do seem rather a waste of time.” 

This is exactly Her Majesty’s view. Among her royal immunities is the 
yalue of time, and she would not have the slightest objection, were it not for 
certain maternal obligations, to sit by the roadside for the rest of the day, or for 
that matter of the night. She is royally indifferent to rain, and, as to hunger, 
might be relied upon to perform respectably, untrained, among professional fasters. 
She knows that time, dross to herself, is money to the farmer. She has 
subpoenaed, besides Heaven, all the royalties present to prove that Ios. 11}d. 
(produced) is the total capital of the commuted privy purse annuity. She has 
made many appeals to the farmer, as a gentleman, a father, and a Christian ; 
and the hour and a-half has become a long two hours before he puts a sovereign 
into his pocket with one hand, while with the other he opens the gate. The 
royal stud is reclaimed, but not without some loss of royal dignity and perversion 
of good English. 

Their Majesties go home to the palace. They are greeted by the pick of 
the royal kennel and half-a-dozen princelings and princesslings. When Her 
Majesty has personally supervised the royal infants’ dinner, she visits some 
sacking, just inside the State entrance, between the palace shafts. It is the 
royal larder, and Her Majesty is her own housekeeper. 

For the dainty dishes which she is going to set before the kin 
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trust that this description of it will be respected by tackle- 
makers, who must not copy my invention without paying 
me a royalty. 

Not far from Cricklade, and the upper reaches of the same 
river that under another name washes the foundations of St. 
Stephen’s and swirls hy the twin towers of the Royal Naval 
Hospital, there dwells a friend of mine who cultivates the 
partridge, and invites sportsmen with kindred affinities to slay 
that sacred bird in the merry month of September, when summer's 
green is “all girded up in sheaves.” ‘This friend was good 
enough, some ten or more years ago, to send me an invitation, 
which I was not slow to accept, and so it comes about that the 
history of my invention opens with a journey into Wiltshire with 
agun-case, it the midst of a spell of most unpropitiously wet 
weather, 

I started from town during a brisk shower, and when I 
arrived at my destination, late in the day, the gentle rain was 
beginning again to fall from heaven upon the just and the unjust, 
not exactly “twice blessed,” and I wondered sadly whether I 
could hit anything if I had to let off my gun while encumbered 
with a navy regulation macintosh. 

I received a hearty welccme from Captain Nicholson, and 
Was at once given to understand that we should not set out next 
day in a hopeless downpour. I, of course, made no objection, 
but mentally disparaged a branch of sport which is so inferior to 
angling that it is completely spoilt by a few drops of water, 
which only serve in fishing to sharpen the appetites of trout and 
salmon. 

The morrow, when it arrived, did not belie prediction, but 
turned out to be so abominably wet that before breakfast was 
well over the Captain had decided, in consultation with his 
keepers, to abandon all idea of shooting for another day. The 
question then was how we were to amuse ourselves, and an 
energetic undergraduate named Trevor suggested that we should 
toss up between billiards—he termed it ‘ billiwags,” 1 remember 
—and fishing in the river. Personally I think billiards in the 
morning demoralising (even when not so hideously miscalled), so 
I gave my vote for gudgeon, and by general resolution it was 
decided that Trevor and I should accompany our host to the 


| HAVE applied. for a patent for a new kind of net, and I 


-water, while the rest of the party kept the house. So we took 


the bonny red worm in the tin box, some lumps of bread, two 
rods (fitted up with some sort of boys’ lines, but no reels), and a 
large rake to stir up the river-bottom. Trevor carried the rake, 
which he said was half the battle. Thus equipped, and securely 
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choice of a hare, two rabbits, a partridge, a half-pound trout, onions, and 
potatoes, A great calm settles on Her Majesty’s ruffled countenance. A sovereign 
out of pocket! But a smell of onions clings to His Majesty’s coat-tails ; and 
fur and feathers stick to the blood inside the big pockets of his robe of State. 

Almost touching the wooden roof of the palace is a huge notice-board. 
Three years ago, it was erected by base slaves, light regarders of the royal 
presence. Their Majesties had its hieroglyphics deciphered to them by a skilled 
Anglologist, and rightly concluded that it closely concerned them. For more 
than a year the palace was as uncommon an object of the common as the Taj 
Mahal may be of Dawson City. Then it once more began to show itself, 
modestly, and for short periods, at long intervals. Gradually the intervals have 
become shorter, and the periods longer, until now it has become almost a fixture 
in the foreground of the common. 

Lately His Majesty has taken up, with glorious success, the science of 
exterior ornamentation. What promises to be one of his greatest and most 
enduring works is publicly exhibited on the face of the notice-board. Its system 
is ideal simplicity. The original text of the notice was: ‘* Sloebury-on-the- 
Clay Manor. Netice is hereby given that any person or persons digging, taking 
or carrying away any turf, soil, gravel, clay, or ground from this common, 
turning out or tethering any cattle or animal to feed or graze thereon, without 
authority, or depositing rubbish or refuse on this common, or pitching any tent, 
house, cart, or waggon, or squatting, resting, or abiding thereon, will be 
prosecuted for damage, and as wilful trespassers, with the utmost rigour q the 
law. By order of the Lords of the Manor. Signed, George Golightly, stéward.” 

‘* How bald! How pedantic! What an impudent menace, and: what an 
utterly futile one, of my privileges!” doubtless thought His Majesty. -: * Its 
black and white ugliness and impudence shall be relieved. by some’ brown 
decorations in my well-known and much-admired fa/é de boue' style.” | It- is a 
fine piece of work !_, Here and there you may read a syllable or two; but nine- 
tenths of the black and white square are now brown pies, of every possible 
shape and size, from the tiny croquette to the lordly pasty of mud. 

There it stands, and ali who list may run, and not read it—a monumentum 
@re ferennius, not only of His Majesty’s decorative originality, but of his 
discovery, which l.e shares with Mr. Bumble, of the law’s fallibility. 
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protected by macintoshes and umbrellas, we sallied forth, with 
that affectation of high spirits which the melancholy occasion 
seemed to warrant, for to fish for gudgeon when you might have 
been firing ‘into the brown of ’em” is not in itself exhilarating. 

‘* Pleasure and action make the hours seem short,” but sitting 
in a wet punt is different. The river was once upon a time 
navigable as far as Cricklade, and seventy or eighty years ago, 
more or less, was properly provided with locks and weirs; now 
all is decay and ruin, and the waterway is'as deserted by naviga- 
tion as the city of Palmyra by commerce. Nothing is left to 
tell the tale but fragments of the old weirs, and these are almost 
totally submerged, so that the weed-grown stones and rotten 
timbers rarely appear above the stream; there is, however, a 
deep weirpool well worthy of the attention of the patient angler. 

We embarked in a forlorn-looking boat, which appeared also 
to be a survival of a forgotten age—one of those mouldy old tubs 
which heavy rain can scarcely make more wet and slimy. Its 
rotten timbers seemed barely able to keep together for another 
day, and the worm-eaten oars required careful handling to pre- 
vent their visibly approaching a step nearer to their final 
dissolution. Nicholson rowed us gingerly to the shallow water 
in the tail of the weirpool, Trevor vigorously raked up the 
bottom, the lines were baited, and we began to fish. 

Strange as it may appear, we did catch afew gudgeon. We 
smoked numerous pipes, and we told fish tales with incredible 
accuracy of detail; but of gudgeon fishing (as of all carnal 
pleasures) there cometh satiety at the last, especially if you do 
not bag more than a poor dozen per hour, and we were not at all 
sorry when the time arrived for the midday adjournment, ‘“ leg- 
stretching,” in the sense understood by Mr. Squeers, and the 
inspection of the contents of the little hamper. — 

Luncheon put a new complexion on affairs, and when the 
crumbs were given to the fish we reconsidered our determination 
to ‘chuck it,” and thought we would try a new place before 
abandoning our only chance of sport. Accordingly we rowed 
the old boat to the top of the weirpool, moored her against the 
ruins of the weir, and began afresh to fish in the deeps with the 
wriggling worm. However, we had a long spell of damp in- 
activity, during which we exchanged frequent contemptuous 
comments on the patience of. Thames anglers, until at length the 
first bite was registered. it was not on my line, of course—it is 
these young fellows that have all the luck—and as the sun behind 
the ragged fringe of watery rain-clouds was beginning to slope 
tearfully westward I felt just a little bored, but Trevor was 
galvanised by the excitement of the hite, and it was a good one. 
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line followed, and eventually the top of the rod also, for having 
no reel of reserve, he could not let out line. He held on, however, 
and so did the fish. 

The latter, being unable to pull the fisherman into the water, 
soon came towards the top to investigate, and showed himself to 
be a large perch. 

‘«‘ Portentous large, by Jingo!” was Trevor’s remark. 

It then became necessary to decide quickly what should be 
done, for the fish was on a very small hook, held only by the 
finest gut, and was much too spiky in the back-fin for us to land 
him (as my old Norwegian boatman would say) “ on the finger.” 
Our hats-—it was before the days of caps—did not occur to us as 
likely to be of any use, and we had no net; but genius rises 
superior to all obstacles, and with desperate resolve I plunged 
into the river the only possible substitute left amongst our 
scanty outfit—my umbrella. 

After some delicate manoeuvring Trevor steered the perch 
within the range of this clumsy trap, which was as deep in the 
water as I could hold it, and I began at once to haul on the 
handle, but it was no go. The “ ombrifuge”’ (I quote the under- 
graduate again) was a showy but not robust specimen of its kind, 
and owing to the immense weight of the water, and the impossi- 
bility of getting a good purchase, I made a mess of it. My grand 
invention was defective in detail, and the inventor had to admit 
it, which was bitter. 

During this part of the game there wasa good deal of excited 
shouting going on between Trevor and me, some of which was 
guite Parliamentary (Irish amnesty and taxation night style), and 















SHETLAND Ponigs 1Nn Kent can scarcely fail 
\ to arouse a sense of incongruity. There is the hop 
oast in the background, on the proper left of the picture, and 
there are the trees and hedges of an umbrageous land, and 
yet, amidst it all—forming the “ picture,” in the artist’s sense— 
is a little herd of ponies with shaggy manes and forelocks and 
long tails—Shetland ponies, in fact. What are they doing here, 
these children of Ultima Thule, in the midst of a landscape that 
suggests Kent, the garden county of England ? 
They are much out of place, no doubt—a long way from 
home, so far as the degrees of latitude go; and yet most 
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His float, naturally, was first dragged under, but the whole of the 
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when I was forced to let the fish sail quietly out of my improvised 
net he jerked out, “Take mine, you thundering galoot take 
mine—it’s full of holes !”’ - 

He had added the indispensable working detail to my in. 
vention, and had, I felt, climbed to greatness on my shoulders 
like the tomtit on the eagle’s back. However, it was no time tg 
dally with vanity or ambition. I lifted my umbrella out edge. 
ways as rapidly as possible, seized his old gamp, which, sure 
enough, was as watertight as a sieve, and in far less time than it 
takes to write, the fish, now fairly done, was again within my 
grasp. 

Inch by inch I pulled up the umbrella, working the water 
out by the holes, and almost, but not quite, bursting the frame- 
work, until finally the fish was placed in the boat, and proved to 
be, as we had supposed, a whacking big perch of a couple of 
pounds. 

Our host was very pleased at the day being thus redeemed 
and pressed us to consider the charms, and indeed the claims of 
dry clothes and tea, but we were enjoying ourselves now, and so 
as there were only two rods, we begged him to go on ahead and 
see that the kettle boiled, while we further explored the weir 
He left us accordingly, with apologies, and we stayed to discover 
quite a shoal of fish, for we landed some fifteen or twenty, | 
remember, all of which were over half a pound,.nd we had 
first-rate sport with that old umbrella, which we took home in 
rags. Trevor suggested having it stuffed by Rowland Ward as 
a memento of the occasion, and I had some difficulty in preventing 
him from plucking wet grass to pack it in, “‘ to prevent the gloss 
being rubbed off in transit.” Brapnock Hatt, 
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g excellently in their place if, by their place, we may 
be allowed to mean a home where they thrive won- 
derfully well—even better perhaps than they would in the 
keener and more boisterous breezes, but less plentiful pasture, 
of their native islands. And it will be not a little interesting to 
see what result a few generations of this high living may 
have upon the stock—whether the ponies will lose their character- 
istics of shaggy winter coat and tiny size, or whether they 
will keep the characteristics the same in kind but enhanced in 
degree, as the red deer in our parks, where their horns grow 
more magnificently than in their native forests. 

These little ponies are the property of the ladies Estella and 
Dorothea Hope, who have 
made a special study of the 
breeding of Shetlands. There 
is no playing at farming, or at 
horse-breeding, in the matter, 
though the horses are on so 
small a scale. All is done in 
the most thorough and busi- 
ness-like manner, and surely 
there could hardly be a prettier 
or more interesting venture. 
Many of the ponies have come 
from the herd which Lord 
Londonderry, always much 
interested in Shetland ponies, 
keeps in the Shetland Isles. 
The beginning of the herd was 
a single pony (not one of Lord 
Londonderry’s lot), and from 
this the ladies seem to have 
taken up the idea of breeding 
the ponies systematically. Their 
tastes lay in the lines of country 
life; they had already had much 
experience with animals, and no 
pursuit could have been more 
harmonious to their fancies. 
But it must not be supposed, 
many erroneous statements to 
Copyright the contrary notwithstanding, 
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that this venture in miniature 
horse-breeding is a new idea 
or a novel enterprise. The 
Ladies Hope are not experi- 
mentalists now ; they work on 
the basis of experience. The 
world of journalism discovered 
them but recently at Eden- 
bridge, and jumped to the 
conclusion that they were trying 
anew scheme on some grass 
land which they had taken 
temporarily only for the stock. 
As a matter of fact they have 
been steadily engaged in breed- 
ing Shetlands for eleven years, 
and, after that period of pro- 
bation they might, if they 
chose, claim to have shown 
conclusively that there exists a 
department of horse-breeding 
in which ladies may acquit 
themselves as successfully as 
men. It is an interesting ven- 
ture, not only for the 
results that it may have in the 
shape of show ponies, but 
interesting too as proving that 
ladies whose tastes lie in that 
line, and who are willing to 
give good work to it, can find 
a satisfaction for their talents. 

It is hardly necessary to 
say—having said already that C. Reid, Wishaw, N.B. 
the ladies are successful—that 
they have a full knowledge of all that belongs to equine manage- 
ment. They are excellent whips, and drive a charmingly smart 
team of the tiny ponies. And besides the team carriage they 
have the most delightful littke Spiper Buccy for a single pony, 
of which the second picture gives an illustration. We are so 
used to seeing all Shetland ponies in the unkempt state of 
long tails and manes and ragged forelocks, that it is almost 
a shock to find that one can possibly look so smart and 
spry as the little person in the picture. It is as when we 
have been accustomed to see a man in the rough garments 
of his shooting, golfing, or fishing attire, and suddenly 
meet him in frock-coat and top hat ready for a walk in the 
Park. We can hardly recognise him. But here the little pony 
is, and we can here see her plainly—see all her points, and 
see that she is not lacking in the sturdy strength which her 
rough coat commonly conceals. 

The next turn-out is charming—a small curiosity in its way, 
but, for all that, we cannot but express a preference for our 
Sheltie in the long, ragged state in which we have always known 
and loved him. Of course for show purposes he must be “ faked 
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up” (let no evil meaning attach to the phrase) in this fashion; 
and it is show purposes that are the special business of the 
establishment. That is not to say that if you wish to buy a 
pony for a pet, or for children to ride, you may not have your 
wants supplied here, but only that it is not for this purpose, 
primarily, that the herd is kept. The main object is to breed 
the ponies in such perfection that they shall be the best possible, 
have all the highest qualities of the Shetland pony, and take the 
red ribbons of the shows. In this the breeders have been 
eminently successful for many a long year, and it is a 
success that promises yet further success in time to come, 
and its pursuit gives a peculiar interest to country life. 
There is something in the tiny size of these equines that 
seems to make them specially suited to be a hobby for ladies. 
We have mentioned our personal preference for the Sheltie 
with all that raggedness of mane and tail that seems almost 
implied by the name; but we would not go so far in our 
conservatism as to wish that the tangles might never be brushed 
out, nor the coat groomed, and in general the dandy brush 
applied, as we see it has been zealously applied, to this little 
lady, HopLEMUROMA—it sounds 
as if it might be a name 
out of Hoton-croton-thologus, 
but we understand that it is 
a kind of hoof-dressing. We 
cannot object to the little 
combing out and_ general 
smartening that has been 
given to her at her toilet. 
Moreover, it must not be for- 
gotten that the Shetland is 
not always shaggy ; in summer 
he has a beautiful smooth coat. 
Nevertheless, we love the 
tangles best. There can beno 
doubt of it when we take a look 
at the fourth picture and com- 
pare it with the portraits of the 
smartened little dandies. There 
is a ‘‘character’’ about the 
manes that the wind is pulling 
back, and the tufted forelocks, 
through which the eyes peep 
with an indescribable, but 
lovable, wickedness, that the 
smart-toileted ponies lose. And 
there is no being more ador- 
able on earth than a woolly little 
Shetland foal. Its head is so 
disproportionately large—it is 
altogether so quaint. And the 
little mother is so funny. It 
does not seem like a real 
MoTHER AND CuiLp; the 
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those children we see in London streets carrying about babies 
nearly as big as themselves. And the baby—this little equine 
baby—is more like a toy thing, a doll thing, than a real horse. 
It is all very quaint—the littleness of it all) You have a 
feeling like that whiéh possessed Gulliver in Liliput. 

And yet if you try to play any tricks with these little 
ponies you wiil find their strength astonishing. Under the 
shaggy coats they have the limbs of little cart-horses, and a 
quickness of movement, besides, that the cart-horse has not. 


ryn ~ . ~ 
IN THE GARDEN. 

A BEAvTIFUL Poppywort. 
W E were glad to see that the Royal Horticultural Society gave an award 
/ of merit the other day to a half-hardy annual named Hunnemannia 
fumarivefolia, a big name for a very beautiful flower, a Poppywort, 
and introduced from Mexico many years ago. It has never, however, become 
known to any degree, the only place we have seen it being in the Royal Gardens, 
Kew, where we have frequently admired the clear yellow colour of the flowers, 
set upon branching stems. There is nothing weedy about the plant. It bears 
its flowers freely, and the leaves are of a pleasing glaucous colour. The soil 
should be rich, the position sunny, and the plant grouped. Sow seeds in gentle 
warmth, and plant out in May ; in fact, treat it exactly as one would any half- 

hardy annual, 

THE JAPANESE WINEBERRY. 

The botanical name of this is Rubus phcenicolasius, and we hope the 
splendid specimen shown by Messrs. J. Veitch and Sons, of Chelsea, at a recent 
meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society will direct attention to its 
picturesque growth and abundant fruit crop. Of late years we have heard more 
of this Japanese Bramble, which deserves consideration, apart from its reddish, 
pleasant flavoured fruit set in a hairy covering. The growth is as picturesque 
as our own native Bramble, and the long leafy shoots will sprawl over the higher 
tiers of the rock garden, overhang rocky ledges, or form a thicket in the 
wild garden. The plait could be well used much as the Raspberry is, 
as the fruits are borne in large clusters, which, in the case of the specimen 
referred to, bent the shoots with their weight. | Rubus pheenicolasius is a good 
garden Bramble, vigorous, hardy, and at all times picturesque. Although the 
plant shown was about roft. high, it was only four years old. 

THE WHITE AGAPANTHUS. 

The blue Agapanthus umbellatus is well known in gardens. We see its 
rich blue flowers in greenhouse and outdoor garden, and as a tub plant few 
things are more precious. But there is a white variety, named albus, which is 
also a fair flower, and as free as the older kind. It bears its flowers in clusters 
of about the same size, and they are of purest white, very delicate, and 
beautiful, rising from the base of curving deep green leaves. The Agapan- 
thuses are not hardy, though almost so, and the way to use them as garden 
plants is in tubs for the terrace or near the house. Give plenty of water 
in hot seasons, and during the winter the protection of an out-house, or even 
cellar, will suffice. The flowers of the white kind could be used for choice 
decorations in the house. We should like to see tubfuls of both kinds, the blue 
and the white. 

AN EFFECTIVE PHLOX. 

We have lately seen a Phlox named Coquelicot, which we think is the 
most effective hardy flower of the present season. We noticed it last year in a 
large collection, but its real scarlet colour, brilliant in the extreme, asserts itself 
even amongst a host of other kinds. We saw it first at Kew, but it was raised 
by Lemoine, of Nancy, the French florist, who has given tg the world so many 
beautiful flowers—Gladioli, Begonias, and Phloxes in particular. We prize 
greatly these clear, high-coloured self varieties. and hope raisers will not think 
good gardeners want washed-out mauves, magentas, and dingy, unpleasant 
shades of that kind. 
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GLADIOLL FROM LANGPoRT, 
A delightful box of Gladioli comes 
to us from Messrs. Kelway, of Lang. 
port, Somerset, 100 acres of these 
splendid flowers being in bloom at or 
near Langport at the present time, 
Amongst bulbous flowers for warm 
good soils, the Gladiolus takes, of 
course, a high place, and contributes 
much welcome colour to the garden jn 
early autumn. A few of the more 
beautiful of the kinds sent to us were 
Zoe, deep crimson, almost black, so 
intense is the shade of colour ; John 
Warren, bright orange scarlet ; Beauty 
of England, a precious flower for its 
delicate colouring, white, with crimson 
in the throat ; Wellington, white, with 
rose stripes ; Orbit, carmine rose ; and 
Utopia, rose. 

AN EFFectriIvE Day LILy. 

The most showy of the Day Lilies 
is the variety of Hemerocallis auran- 
tiaca named major. It is one of the 
finest perennials in the garden, and 
possesses the vigour and _ hardiness 
of the other kinds, also their habit 
of bearing a quick succession of 
flowers. Individually, the flowers 
are of brief duration, but they are 
produced so freely in succession that 
one does not notice their short dura- 
tion. Those of the kind under notice 
are very large, and of a deep orange 
colour, showy and effective. The 
Day Lilies form a beautiful group 
of shade-loving flowers, and should 
be naturalised where possible in the 
woodland, 
THE LIGURIAN HAREBELL. 
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Campanula isophylla and the white variety alba are, doubtless, well known 
to many of our readers, but they are worth a note at this time, when the trailing 
growths are covered with flowers. The plants are of drooping growth, the stems 
sometimes reaching 2ft. in length, and beautified with blossom. When grown 
in hanging baskets, or as window plants, the effect of these trails of flowers is 
pretty. Both kinds flower so freely that the growth is hidden, the most con- 
spicuous being the plants two years old, and the same free-blooming character is 
seen when they are in the rock garden. No Campanula is more readily 
increased from cuttings of the young flowerless shoots, and even when neglected 
the flowers appear. But, naturally, the best results are gained when rich soil 
and careful treatment are given. 

TEA Rosks A FAILURE. 

We were lately in a large garden in which Tea Roses seemed starved, and 
many beds were practically flowerless. This at a time when these beautiful 
flowers should be in full vigour, every group giving bowlfuls of blossom for the 
house. The reason is that the plants are upon some wrong stock, and frequently 
soil, position, and climate are blamed when stock is the cause, Tea Roses 
succeed best on the Brier or their own roots, and this cannot be too widely 
known. _ It is indeed disappointing to plant bold groups of certain kinds well 
known for their freedom of flowering and growth, and find them without a 
blossom, when in other gardens the air is filled with their fragrance. The Tea 
Rose is one of the most perpetual and free-blooming of hardy plants, and as 
autumn passes away the colours are richer and the fragrance stronger. It is 
pleasurable indeed to wander into a Tea Rose garden when the early morning 
dews sparkle upon the delicate petals. 
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& Wayland Smith’s Cave. 








** Along the Ilills the Ridgeway road 
Runs straight and green and broad.” 
MILE along the grass-grown Ridgeway to the west from 
the camp above the famed White Horse, in a little 
clump of trees by the side of the road, is Wayland 
Smith’s Cave. It is not a cave in the usual sense of the term, 
but a Cromlech, or Druidical circle, in its complete state akin to 
Stonehenge, though on a far smaller scale; perhaps more like 
the Rollright stones in Oxfordshire or the Druids’ temple found 
in the island of Jersey, and now in the grounds of Park Place, 
Henley-on-Thames. 

It consists of a group of large stones, over thirty in number, 
at first sight seemingly huddled together, but on closer inspec- 
tion evidently at some time arranged in order, although ages of 
rough treatment have played havoc with the design ; enough, 
however, is left to show they did not get there by chance. 
There are still traces of an outer and an inter design, upon 4 
small piece of ground raised a few feet above the common level, 
and around it seem to be the remains of a fosse or depression 
again, slightly below the level of the surrounding fields. 

Many of the stones are set edgewise, but the largest of all 
is placed flat upon three others, forming a kind of small cave 
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now partly filled up with earth, 
leaves, and débris. Several 
other stones, also of large 
dimensions, are lying half 
buried in the ground, which at 
one time were probably held 
up by others, and even now 
may have supporting stones 
hidden beneath them. Smaller 
stones set on end form a kind 
of passage leading up to the 
“cave,” or small enclosure in 
front of its entrance; these 
have a certain amount of 
regularity in their arrange- 
ment, but the purport of the 
design is not clear. Around 
the outside a few stones are 
left standing, which appear 
to be part of an outer circle; 
others are just traceable amid 
the shrubs and turf, but are 
not nearly so complete as those 
in the centre. The main 
passage runs fairly north and 
south, the other being east 
and west. 

There are numerous 
theories as to its origin and use, 
but there is little doubt that it A W. Taunt. 
was in some way connected with 
the form of religion of the ancient Britons, whether of the worship 
of the sun or not we have no knowledge. Wise, the antiquary 
who mistakenly fixed Alfred’s great battle of A<scendune at 
the White Horse close by, thought he had discovered in 
Wayland Smith’s Cave the place of burial of King Bagseeg, 
who was slain in that battle; but as the site of the encounter 
was some miles to the eastward, this could not be the case, and 
the mystery of its origin remains as before—unsolved—except 
that it is now known that it existed before Saxon times, as it 
is referred to in an ancient Saxon charter-as a landinark. 

The country legend attached to the place, so splendidly 
utilised by Sir Walter Scott in ‘ Kenilworth,” is that here 
formerly lived an invisible smith; and if a traveller’s horse had 
lost a shoe upon the road, he had no more to do than to bring 
the horse to this spot with a piece of money, and, leaving both 
for a little time, he might come again and find the money gone, 
but the horse freshly shod. 

From this legend the name seems to be derived, and the 
old shepherd-poet of the district thus worded it :— 

‘*Thay saay that in this cave did dwell 
A smith that wur invisible ; 
At last he wur fund out, thay saay, 
So blaod up the plaace, and vied awaay.” 


—Job Cork. 
The stones are of the class known in the neighbourhood as 
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‘«‘ Sarsden stones,” or ‘‘ grey wethers,” and are particularly hard 
and durable in every way. A circle of beech trees surrounds the 
‘“‘cave,” with privet bushes between in places, and the back- 
ground is filled with elder so dense that the sun scarce penetrates 
its canopy of leaves, which throws a weird green light upon the 
ground beneath. This clump upon the open downs is a breezy 
place in windy weather; even with the symmer zephyr the 
boughs above are swaying and complaining loudly to their 
rustling leaves; but the elder-berries ripening on the bushes 
below are quiet and still. “3 

A rustle in the grass, and a ripple through it almost quicker 
than the eye can follow, point out the track of a grass-snake— 
poor harmless fellow, who can injure none but the mice and 
beetles on which he feeds. Round the clump the chalky ground 
is ploughed up and loose, but with the dry weather it shows no 
signs of the swedes or turnips with which it is possibly sown. 
Further on a scanty crop of oats is nearly ready for the reaper, 
but will not seemingly yield much profit to the farmer at whose 
expense it has been cultivated. 

Along the Ridgeway are its usual flowers, blue and yellow, 
purple and white, with batterflies of several varieties flitting 
here and there among the blossoms. Sweet-smelling clover and 
wild thyme scent the air. The thorn bushes that dot the raised 
bank are beginning to show their red-tinted haws; there are 
only a few flecks of clouds in the sky, and the August sun is 
shining very brightly. The wag- 
wanton grass is over-ripe, and 
has dropped its tiny seeds to 
bear fruit again another year. 
Up in the sky is a flight of 
rooks—so high, that were it 
not for the little cloud above 
them they could scarce be seen. 
Now and then one or two of 
their number drop with a loud 
“¢ caw, caw,” but the remainder 
fly round in the clear atmo- 
sphere. 

The pedestrian can easily 
find soft walking on the springy 
turf, but the deep old ruts 
made by cart wheels make the 
‘““way” a very rough bit of 
going for light vehicies, In 
the clear summer sunshine and 
exhilarating air of the downs, 
difficulties quickly vanish, and, 
when the lunch which has 
been laid on the largest stone 
has been thoroughly enjoyed, 
one feels that whatever may 
be its origin, or however many 
centuries have passed since its 
hoary stones were first placed 
in position, there are few places 
more suitable for a quiet 
picnic than Wayland Smith’s 
Cave. Henry W. Taunt 
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REAT are the memories that move, and far does the 
imagination soar, when we speak the name of classic 
Wilton— 

** Pembroke’s princely dome, where mimic Art 
Decks with a magic hand the dazzling bowers.” 

Of such a seat may England well be proud, because in stately 
form does it enshrine much that Englishmen prize—the memory 
of men of lofty ideals, of statesmen and soldiers, of those of 
chivalrous heart, of poets, painters, thinkers—we scarcely know 
what lofty thoughts the name of Wilton may not inspire. The 
hand of Holbein in its earlier architecture; Shakespeare acting 
here with his troop; kings often within its walls; Ben Jonson 
and Massinger associated with it; Philip Sidney walking in the 
groves as he conceived and wrote “ Arcadia”; George Herbert 
piously meditating in its halls; famous treasures of art by fine 
judgment and liberal patronage brought here together—of all 
these things, and many more, do we think when we visit 
Wilton. 

And the gardens, too, are among the most famous in the 
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land. Classic calm reigns over them; they are the home, we 
think, of contemplation, in the shadow of cypress and of yew; 
they have beauties and varieties such as few gardens can display, 
In the time of Charles II., who ‘did leve Wilton above all 
places,’ the house was altered by a Gascon named Solomon de 
Caus, and it would seem that the grounds had been laid out earlier 
by Isaac de Caus. The Herberts have been the patrons and lovers 
of everything good in art, so that the choicest adornments have 
been chosen to beautify their home. Judicious planting, the 
laying out of broad stretches of turf, the addition of architectural 
features and of appropriate statuary, anda fine conception of what 
gardens should be, have contributed to make the surroundings 
of the house peculiarly satisfactory. The country tends to be 
flat, but there is the charm of water, for the two rivers, Nadder 
and Wily—of which one bounds the park, and the other separates 
the pleasure gardens from the kitchen gardens—add grace to the 
scene. How the opportunity has been seized of throwing a 
classic character over the place, may be seen in the picture of 
the fine Palladian covered and arcaded bridge, which was built 
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by Henry, Earl of Pembroke, for 
the crossing of the Naddcr. Suc. 
cessive hands have, indeed, en- 
riched the surroundings of Wilton 
with new attractions. The place 
owes much to the taste and judg. 
ment of Catherine, Countess of 
Pembroke, daughter of Count 
Woronzow, who died in 1856, 
and whose noble monument is in 
that surprisingly beautiful Lom- 
bardic church at Wilton, a vision, 
as it were, of the Kenaissance of 
Northern Italy, erected by Lord 
Herbert of Lea, her son. This 
lady, in the changes she effected in 
the gardens, was guided much 
by the advice of Sir Richard 
Westmacott. 

There are several styles of 
gardening at Wilton, giving variety 
and character to the grounds. Near 
the house, as*the reader will antici- 
pate, the features are all Italian. 
There are gay masses of colour in 
these beds, with stone edgings and 
green margins, ranged about the 
fountain; there is the contrast of 
rich and glorious foliage; there 
are the terrace walls and statues 
of the style, all conceived in the 
finest taste, without a jarring note 
to break the classic spell. Then, 
on the south side, with equa! 
dignity, we find green stretches of 
lawn, with stone-edged flower beds 
at the nearer margin, to set off 
the stateliness of the splendid pile. 
Over seventy or eighty acres they 
extend, leading us to the river. 
Now the lawn is a great glory of 
English gardening, though often 
spoiled by ill-judged attempts at 
picturesqueness. Such diversity 
would have been inappropriate 
indeed at Wilton, where nothing 
is found to disturb the sense of 
repose. 

Amid the many aspects of 
formal and natural gardening that 
grace this princely abode, the lead- 
ing characters will be discerned in 
the rich greensward and masses of 
trees which enframe or relieve the 
rest. One particularly noble feature 
is the group of ancient cedars of 
Lebanon, which were planted about 
the year 1631, and are older even 
than the monarchs of Warwick and 
Goodwood. They were, in fact, 
probably the earliest cedars planted 
in England, and thus we linger, 
with pleasant thoughts of those 
who dowered us with these beau- 
tiful trees, beneath their sombre 
shade. Of course the storms of 
years have thinned the venerable 
growth of these monarchs, but 
others have been planted to bear 
them company and to maintain the 
history of the pioneer cedars of 
Wilton. Here is a lesson that 
should be learned—to think of the 
future,and where, in forest or copse, 
the decay of Nature sets in, to 
plant the vigorous shoots that shall 
speak to later generations of the 
character and beauty of the things 
we are now delighted to behold. 
The cedars produce fruit about 
once in ten years, which ripens 
well, and the seedlings raised from 
it are used for later planting. One 
of the Wilton giants has a bole 
of 15ft. at the point where the: 
branches break from the trunk. 

Near the cedars are splen- 
did examples of the copper beech, 
Chamzrops Fortunei, and a very 
noble ilex or evergreen oak. The 
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girth of this giant, which is lovely when the new green leaves 
bedeck its sombre verdure in the early summer, is roft., and 
its beautifully symmetrical spread of branches extends over 
a circumference of tooyds. The tree is now recovering its 
original beauty, after having been broken on one side by a giant 
cedar in its fall. We cannot but think, as we walk beneath this 
tree, that Sir Philip Sidney, too, perhaps enjoyed its shade. 

From the Italian garden we may pass along a pleasant 
walk between lofty yews, relics of the old garden of Isaac de 
Caus, to the building known as Holbein’s Porch, a_ stone 
structure which formed part of the old house. Wherever we go, 
however, something will please us. It is something, indeed, to 
view the noble spire of Salisbury from the south-east corner of 
the mansion. Of the south side of the house, with its beautiful 
lawns, we have already spoken. The covered bridge, which was 
built from the designs of Inigo Jones, leads to the deer park, 
where the ground rises rapidly, and there we find more Lebanon 
cedars, amid the beautiful native and other trees. 

A recent and attractive feature of Wilton is the fine growth 
of bamboos upon a large island in the river, where these 
beautiful trees and willows have been judiciously planted, two 
of the most charming of sylvan families thus being represented. 
The bamboo, which is now being widely planted, will certainly 
become one of the most interesting features of our gardens in 
the future. It succeeds wonderfully well at Kew, and in several 
private gardens we could name, and many may be tempted to 
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grow this beautiful and generally perfectly hardy plant. There 
is great charm also in the various varieties of willow, and, 
at Wilton, Iris Kempferi is planted by the water-side on 
the island, which is a graceful garden of beautiful trees and 
fine colour. 

Another lesson may also be learned from Wilton, in the 
successful breaking up of flat expanses by bold groups of shrubs, 
among which the savin (Juniperus sabina), one of the most 
beautiful of the junipers, is a conspicuous feature. It is not often 
planted, but is very useful in half shade for dry banks and 
margins of shrub groups, as at Wilton. Sir Richard Westmacott 
had much to do with the planting of these shrub groups. There 
is a broad walk running at right angles to the east front, 30oft. 
long, and terminating in a stone seat clustered with yew, which 
also was his. Here may be seen fine groups of the Lawson’s 
and Nootka cypresses, with the Thuja gigantea and Pinus 
excelsa. But we must not attempt to catalogue the many trees 
and shrubs at Wilton. They include the red cedar, hollies, and 
a Black Mountain fir nearly rooft. high. We might linger, too, 
among the fruit trees, noting particularly some vase-trained 
apples upon the quince stock, which are over a hundred years 
old, and still yield splendid crops. There are bulbous and hardy 
flowers also, in bed and border, and fine grass walks are a 
pleasing feature. Our description of classic Wilton is inadequate, 
but the illustrations depict successfully the character both of the 
famous house and its scarcely less famous gardens. 
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CEDARS. 


ACROSS THE MOORLAND. 


what, and although the barometer was still very low, I 

decided to make a start on my dreary drive of eight 
miles across the moorland. We were going to shoot through a few 
small scattered coverts on the fringe of the heather, and the bag, 
if not large, was likely to be varied, there being a probability of 
killing, or at least getting a few shots at, two or three couple of 
woodcock. 

The hills at the head of the dale were shrouded in mist, and 
on the western horizon were banks of dark and threatening rain- 
clouds. The air, too, was raw and chilly, and as we left the 
cultivated valley a keen wind came sweeping off the moorland. 

The cattle in the pastures were huddled together under the 
walls, and on the lower allotments the sheep also were flocked 
together under the brow of the hill. These things, to a moor- 
land resident, portended a storm, and when, further on, we met 


A FTER a wild, boisterous night, the wind subsided some- 


one of the dalesmen bringing a starved-looking mare and her foal 
down to the farm, our hopes for a fine day fell to zero. The 
road here for several miles is bounded on each side by the dry 
stone walls peculiar to this district. On one side the wide open 
moors stretched away for miles, whilst on the other were big 
allotments covered with ling, patches of bracken, and rough 
tussocky grass, with here and there stunted thorn trees, on the 
berries of which in severe weather the grouse are to be seen 
greedily feeding. 

Grouse on these moors are numerous, and as we drove 
along they constantly rose from the heather on either side of the 
road, some to wing their way across the flat to the hills in the 
distance, others to pitch on the top of the wall, where with 
outstretched necks they would sit until the trap approached 
within gunshot; the old cocks, in the full beauty of their 
winter plumage, with a bit of brilliant scarlet colouring about 
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the head, frequently rising almost perpendicularly in the air, and 
then pitching a few hundred yards away in the long heather. 
Still the rain kept off, although the keen breeze increased until 
it became half a gale. On leaving the wall-bounded road for the 
open moorland, we appeared to be driving into the clouds of 
rain that were wind-driven across the face of the distant hills. 
Surrounded here on all sides by heather-clad moorland, we had 
left all signs of civilisation behind us, and the rain-sodden roads, 
bounded only by the wet ling, with here and there pools of dark 
peat-water, or a brown-tinted rushing mountain beck, were dreary 
and desolate in the extreme. No sign of life except the grouse, 
which ever and anon crossed before us, flying fearlessly over the 
line of empty butts that here run parallel to the road, and beside 
which lay piles of many-coloured empty cartridge shells. The 
patches of burnt heather were tinged with grey, due to a lichen- 
like growth which had sprung up to cover the earth; the tall 
rushes were bending beneath the strong wind which raised mimic 
waves on a tiny moorland loch, and the “ bent” grass and russet 
bracken only intensified the dull brown tints of the never-ending 
stretches of heather. Once, for a few minutes, the sun gleamed 
through the masses of dark clouds, lighting up in flame-like lines 
the brows of the nearer hills, and sparkling on the rain-spangled 
heather. Then, as we crossed the shoulder of a projecting hill, 
the valley appeared at our feet, with the grey moorland village 
nestling beside the winding river at its foot. Crossing a tiny 
stream by a stone bridge, unprotected on either side, we soon 
reach our destination in the sheltered dale, and, after a brief 
interval, make a move towards the nearest covert—a small square 
plantation of spruce and larch, with a plenteous undergrowth of 
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rough grass and dead bracken, interspersed with a few holly 
bushes and tangled masses of brambies. We are only a smail 
party of three guns and five beaters, together with a brace of 
nae Cee Sussex spaniels, the best of all spaniels for general 
work. 

Taking up our positions, we soon hear the tap, tap of the 
beaters, and then a shout of “ Mark cock,” quickly followed by 
a couple of reports from the outside gun. The spaniels give 
tongue, now approaching us, then turning back towards the 
beaters, and as they once more come towards us a rabbit is 
seen for an instant as he crosses an open space; the shot 
that follows is evidently successful, as the music of the spaniels 
ceases, and soon one appears with the rabbit in his mouth. A 
cock pheasant comes rocketing over, and is neatly stopped. 
Two other rabbits are killed, and, as the beaters approach, a 
woodcock rises from the hedge bottom and fiits silently, like a 
brown shadow, across an opening in the spruces, but is missed 
by a hurried snap-shot. Several rabbits have gone back, three 
pheasants seen by the beaters did not come to the guns, and 
possibly a woodcock may still be lurking amongst the bracken or 
brambles; so it is decided to beat the covert back. The result 
is one rabbit only, a pheasant, which is afterwards picked up, 
going away hard hit to another small covert. Spreading out, 
we walk in line across a couple of large pastures, and here feel 
the full force of the wind that comes sweeping down from the 
uplands. A small lot of partridges are flushed, but are over the 
brow before a shot can be fired. A hare gets out of a patch of 
rough grass and is killed, and we get a shot at a couple of snipe 
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that rise from a marshy spot near the river. The next covert is 
newly planted, and here the long grass which threatens to over. 
whelm the young trees is dripping with moisture, and guns 
and beaters are soaked to the thigh before we leave it. How- 
ever, we add a hare, a couple of pactridges killed out of a covey 
which had sought shelter here from the high wind, and two 
rabbits, a wild “ tally-ho!”’ from the beaters on the flank causing 
us to watch the hillside, where shortly we see a brown ruddy 
fox stealing away to the moors. A deep ghyll, thickly wooded 
on each bank, is next tried, and a woodcock killed; but the wind 
has increased, and the rain comes in pelting showers, mixed with 
hail and sleet. The bare patches on the higher hills gleam white 
through the driving clouds of mist, and we are not sorry to 
adjourn to the farmhouse on the moor edge for luncheon. Wet 
and cold as we were, a roaring fire of peats in the ‘‘ best ” room 
was a welcome sight, whilst from the kitchen came an appetising 
odour of baking, and we were soon busily engaged in discussing 
the merits of a grouse pie—made in dales fashion, of a brace of 
grouse to a pound of steak; the men meanwhile being regaled 
with hot rabbit pie and a plentiful supply of beer. The rain 
came in wind-driven gusts against the windew, the river in the 
valley was rapidly rising, and shooting appeared at an end for 
the day. 

About three o’clock a lull occurred, and, urged by the keeper, 
we decided to try a small plantation on the hillside—a sure find, 
he said, for a woodcock. We could hardly stand against the 
wind, and took our positions on the sheltered side of the covert, 
which, composed as it was chiefly of larch, spruce, and ash, with 
a plentiful undergrowth of wild raspberry canes, brambles, and 
bracken, appeared a_ likely 
place for the much-prized little 
brown bird. 

The beaters started, and 
the spaniels worked merrily, 
pushing through the tangled 
undergrowth, and leaving no 
patch of bracken or clump of 
brambles untried. A wood- 
cock was flushed, but broke 
back over the beaters; three 
or four rabbits came to the 
edge of the covert, and were 
killed ; a pigeon dashed swiftly 
overhead; two black cock 
came sailing over us, and 
both were bagged eventually 
—one bird, hard hit, succeed- 
ing in carrying on to a small 
belt of larches, where he 
was found by the spaniels, 
quite dead. Then once more 
the storm burst on us in 
all its fury, and we made a 
bee-line for the house, where, 
as it evidently had set in for 
a bad night, we decided on 
starting at once on our home- 
ward journey. It was a stiff 
pull up hill to the shoulder 
of the rising ground, and the 
beck at the foot was rushing 
and roaring through the one-arch bridge as we crossed. The 
grouse had collected for shelter under the brow of the hill, and 
pack after pack were flushed as we drove along. 

Rising the crest of the hill, we were exposed to the full fury 
of the gale, the wind, coming unchecked across miles of unpro- 
tected moorland, dashing the cold sleety showers in our faces, 
and at times rendering it difficult for the mare to make headway 
against the storm. Twilight came on rapidly, and the mist 
settled over the valley and filled in the hollows of the moorland, 
across which the wind whistled and shrieked. The dark shadowy 
forms of grouse flitted occasionally across our vision, to be at once 
swallowed up in the darker hues of the moorland; and once a 
skein of wild duck fought their way towards a moorland pool, their 
forms being silhouetted against the sky-line. The wind drove 
the rain in our faces in gusts, caught the rug and dashed it 
flapping over the wheels, whilst it was utterly impossible to 
keep the reins taut and free from sagging. At last we left the 
more exposed portion of the m ors, and, as the darkness deepened, 
dropped gradually down into the sheltered valley, where the 
wind moanéd through the larches and drove the big patches of 
h avy cloud across the grey storm-flecked sky. The glistening wet 
streets of the little village were a welcome sight as, chilled and 
numb through exposure, we drove into the stable-yard, and, leav- 
ing the little mare in the hands of the groom, hurried indoors for 
a hot bath and a change into dry garments. Two hours later, 
under the influence of the soothing pipe, it was the sport only 
that we remembered, forgetting, as sportsmen do, the discomforts 
attendant upon its attainment. ARDAROS. 
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** Logic can help a man prove anything he wants; a woman can do it 
without the logic.” —-/vom the meduaiions of Hornsilver Smith. 


# HAT’S she doing? And the others seem busy too, 
aren’t they?” I asked. 


‘*They been on a prowl for the fifth quarters 
of the beef killed yesterday or the day before,” answered 
Hornsilver Smith; ‘they having their Grass-dance about now, 
and they want the fifth quarters to eat with the puppy soup 
they going to treat theirselves to. That’s what they are—you 
can see for yourself if you want to.” 

‘Puppy soup! I never heard anything as nasty; but 
may be it is part of the ceremony of the Grass-dance.” 

“Ceremony nothing! They aint any ceremony; nothing 
much but just taking off some of their clothes, and _ sticking 
feathers in their hair, and smearing themselves up with paint and 
lard and stuff. Then they stand out in the sun and do what they 
call dancing ; ‘taint anything but stamping on the ground, and 
hollering and grunting and sweating mightily. When they 
stamped theirselves tired, they set around and brag how many 
white men they used to kill and scalp, and how afraid we are of 
‘em. By that time the puppy soup and fifth quarters——” 

“ What is that ?” 

“The head and tail and hoofs, and general insides.” 

“Oh—ugh! But are they so hungry, poor things ? ” 

“Hungry, hell——no, I didn’t go to say that. But they 
aint hungry, they just epicures. How can they be hungry when 
the Government feeds ’em right straight along—gives ’em beef 
and bacon, and beans, and coffee, and sugar, and tobacco, yes sir, 
and baking powder and soap! Soap—now aint that the beatingest 
fool notion you ever heard? Soap to an Injun! I reckon if 
the Government thought the Devil was an Injun, they’d see to 
it that part of his ration allowance was in ‘ God-bless-our- 
home’ mottoes, to hang on the walls of hell. That’s what it 
would,” and Hornsilver Smith looked so dejectedly disgusted 
over the Government’s lack of perception that I tried to divert 
him. 
‘ “Does the Government get the beef off the ranches around 

ere?” 

“You don’t think they get it off a Christmas tree, do you?” 

** No, not now especially,” I said, somewhat tartly, looking 
at the brassy sky above, the parched-looking sage brush around 
us. 

‘“« The beef’s killed, and issued to the Injuns twice a month 
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with their other rations and allowances. They used to give it 
to ’em on the hoof, but the Injun’s idea of butchering was to 
play that the cow is a buffalo, and chase it around and devil it, 
and ram sticks into it, and pepper it with small shot, or put ina 
bullet in a spot warranted not to kill. They’d just quarter kill a 
cow one day, and then save it up for some more fun the next 
diy, till the cow must of been right bothered. I reckon it went 
around between times, singing, ‘I would not live alway.’” 





TITETR GRASS-DANCE. 


“ Arcn’t you ashamed?” 

“Nope; it aint any worse than the way people have of 
singing it at funerals. That hymn always sounded like a damn 
plain case of sour grapes when it’s sung over a corpse, as repre- 
senting his sentiments. Anyhow, the Government didn’t think 
the Injun style of butchering was ethical, or something, so now 
the beef’s issued ready dressed. But Injuns don’t like the beef 
part of beef; what they hanker after is the parts a Chinaman 
wouldn’t look at. If they can get any that’s died of lumpy jaw 
it’s all right, but if it’s just good straight beef, they are the 
disgustedest Injuns you ever saw.” 

“It’s a good thing they are dying out,” I said, with 
conviction. 

‘‘ But they aint. May be real Injuns are, 
but official ones are on the increase. You see, 
every white man that marries an Injun woman 
is an Injun in the eyes of the Government, and 
gets his allowance of land and money, and grub 
and clothes, and everything else that’s going. 
It’s a gay old scheme for disabled cowboys.” 

‘* Do you mean to say that a cowboy ever 
marries an Indian woman, like those we saw 
just now?” 

‘“‘ Well, it depends. Ifa cowboy’s a good 
cowboy, he most generally always gets shot, or 
his neck broke or something ; anyhow, he gets 
killed like a gentleman. If he’s no account he 
goes on living till he’s sort of old, and then 
marries an Injun—turns squaw man—and draws 
Government rations. So does every kid on 
the reservation; it does seem kind of unsuitable 
for an Injun baby two weeks old to be drawing 
baking powder and tobacco, to say nothing of a 
felt hat and grown trousers.” 

“Oh! oh! what on earth——” I said, and 
clapped my handkerchief to my nose. 

“If you are as easy knocked over by a 
smell as that, you won’t learn much about 
Injuns. What you smell is just those tepees 
over there—those little pointed tents. You 
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can find an Indian village just 
as easy on a dark night as you 
can in broad daylight if the 
wind’s blowing. Well, I'll eat 
my hat!” 

‘* What’s the matter ?”’ 

“Well, if those Injuns 
haven’t gone and got a sure 
enough waggon just like they 
were people. <A travois used 
to be good enough for them. 
They'll be wanting afternoon 
tea next.” 

‘1 don’t think that would 
amuse even an Indian,’’ I said. 

Hornsilver Smith seized 
on the remark with a certain 
eagerness. ‘Are you getting 
to think that a lot of these 
Eastern ways are foolishness ? 
It looks that way to me—that 
the people there spend all their 
time getting ready to live, 
instead of just going right 
ahead and actually living.” 

“It never seemed so to 
me until lately—until I camc. 
out here,” I answered. 

“Does it seem so now? 
he demanded eagerly. Recol- 
lections of my nightmare of a 
visiting-list jumped into my 
mind, of dinings and dancings, 
of hot rooms with many ornaments and elaborate lamp-shades, 
of all the detailed hurry and stress that went to make up life as 
I was in the habit of living it. It came to me with a shock, as 
if I had opened the door of a big room that I believed to 
be empty, and had found it full of people asking me to do 
something. 

“Yes, it does,” I acknowledged. ‘* When I think of all the 
hurry and buszle about things that after all aren’t really impor- 
tant, it makes me think that I don’t want to go back.” 

“ Will you stay here and—and—marry me?” 

“Marry you? Good gracious, no!” I| said, vigorously. 
‘* How could you imagine—what made you think—I never was 
so astonished in my life. No, I don’t mean that at all; but of 
course I can’t.” Curiously enough, I was more confused than 
Hornsilver Smith. 

“Engaged?” he asked, laconically. His apparent self- 
possession annoyed me. 

“ Engaged—no! But being engaged to someone else isn’t 
the only reason in the world for a woman not wanting to marry 
aman. Imagine /tving here.” 


” 
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RANCH LIFE—FOR A WOMAN. 


‘But you said that you didn’t want to go back to the 
East—that the life there was so little.” 

‘‘ Here it is so empty. It’s all right for a man; it’s the 
life for a man—for a while, at any rate. But it’s death to a 
woman, to her mind and her manners and her looks. An out- 
door life means coarseness, an indoor life means _ loneliness, 
and turning herself into a regular kitchen mechanic. If I 
lived out here, in five years I’d be either a woman with a 
complexion like a saddle, no hair, and a habit of unconscious 
profanity, or a woman that never read anything but the ‘ Answers 
to Correspondents’ in a fashion magazine. That’s the nearest 
substitute a woman on a ranch can get to other women’s 
companionship. I’ve been watching, and I know.” 

‘You don’t seem to think there’d be any companionship in 
men—in a man?” he suggested, with the swiftest possible 
glance at me. 

“Not that I ever found out,” I declared. The unaccount- 
able Hornsilver looked distinctly relieved. 

‘“« That’s because——”’ he began, but broke off, and did not 
pursue the subject ; indeed, we overtook Daddy and the coat- 
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and-shirt man, and all rode together to the Grass-dance. It was 
not pretty; it was smelly, and the boiling puppies bobbed 
around in the pots. The only redeeming feature about the 
Grass-dance was its name, and the fact that you could get away 
from it. 

On the way back, Piebiter, who had evidently come from 
the round-up camp to meet us, motioned to Hornsilver Smith, 
and the two rode ahead; Piebiter seemed to be relating an 
interesting story. At the end of it I heard him ask: 

«“ Now what you think of such dog-gone foolishness ? ” 

“| think there’s hell to pay, and no pitch hot,” replied 
Hornsilver Smith. ‘It’s a lot of fool nonsense taking a ranch 
foreman and slapping him into gaol right in the middle of the 
busy season.”’ 

«‘T guess it had to be did,” said Piebiter. 

“] guess it hadn’t; you ride ahead, and tell ’em I'll see 
about it.” 

Piebiter wheeled his pony as if he had only a small circus- 
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ring instead of the whole of Dawson County to turn in, and 
dashed off—very much off. I never saw one buck-jump accom- 
plish so much in the way of getting a man off a pony’s back. 
Except that we laughed at him, Piebiter did not seem to mind 
it, and the pony looked modestly conscious of having given a 
creditable performance. 

“The ranch foreman’s killed a man,” explained Hornsilver 
Smith ; ‘and, according to what Piebiter says, he’s done it in 
good style. The fellow he killed is a fellow named Stump. 
Some call him Swearaway, because he’s the out-swearingest 
man—well, he’s the second-best swearer in the State. But his 
real name in this section of country is Stump; he weighs two 
hundred and sixty pounds. Well, they’s been some harness 
and things missing, and everybody as good as knew Stump 
took ‘em. Yesterday they was all found in Stump’s cabin, 
down by the river. Just now he came to the ranch, and 
called Whitman—that’s the foreman, you know—out, in 
front of t1u ranch house. You know what a quiet little cuss 
Whitm: 1 is? Well, Stumpy said: ‘ What's this you saying 
about me stealing that harness?’ Whitman was about the only 
one of the men that hadn’t said a thing, but he wasn’t going to 
have Stump come shooting off his mouth like that, and so he 
said, ‘No doubt you did steal it.’ Then Stumpy jumped on 
Whitman, and knocked him down—all he had to do was just 
fall against him, he’s so big, and Whitman’s such a little cuss. 
Whitman got up and brushed the dirt off, and said, ‘ You mustn’t 
do that-away, Stumpy’; and Stumpy said, ‘Oh! mustn’t 1?’ 
and started at him again; and so Whitman just pulled his gun 
out of his vest pocket, and shot him—the quiet little cuss.” 

“That’s dreadful! What will they do to him, do you 
suppose ? ”’ 

“Do? They've done it—slapped him in gaol; right in 
the busy season, too! The law hasn't got any sense of decency.” 

“ But what will become of him?” 

_“ Become of him? Oh! you mean what will they do to him? 
Raise his salary, sure asa gun. He’s worth five hundred dollars 


a-year more than he was this morning. Well, here’s the hotel.” 


** You won’t come in?” 
“Not when you don’t want me to any more than you do 


When you ask me like that. _I’ll just get along and see Stump’s 


profuse remains.” 
_I went upstairs to the bridal soot, and found it one degree 
uglier, more glaring, more splintery than ever. The sun blazed 
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in at the bare windows, the room fairly stzzled with heat ; the 
striped paper, put crooked on the undulating walls, waved and 
danced before my eyes. I couldn’t lie down, the bed, as usual, 
had folded its legs, and was standing on its head; I couldn't sit 
down, the floor and window-sills were a half-inch deep in dust. 
At least I could wash my face and hands. No, I couldn’t; there 
was no water in the tin pail that did duty as a jug. The knot- 
holes in the floor yielded no comfort; for the first time in its 
history the bar-room was empty—evidently everybody in town 
had gone to assist at the enquiry into the shooting. I called, 
I knocked, I finally played upon the outside of the corrugated 
iron walls of the room with a stray branding iron, until it must 
have sounded like a Chinese gong multiplied by ten, for the 
Chinaman cook came placidly out of his lair, slowly mounted 
the stairs, walked without knocking into the room, and suavely 
remarked : 

‘You heap much callee!” 

‘‘ Yes—I want a heap much,” I announced, not condescending 
to the grown-up baby-talk that is supposed to appeal specially 
to the Chinese understanding. ‘Take down your pigtail; I 
won't have you coming to speak to me with it twisted around 
your head. -You know it is an impertinence.” 

ohn wavered, but took it down. ‘Now go tell the 
chambermaid I want her.” John retired; in due course of time 
I heard trampings and mutterings heralding the approach of the 
lady-help. Enter this forbidding Amazon, in her usual rage, 
but minus her usual curl papers; apparently she also had the 
shooting enquiry in mind. 

‘¢ What the Helen Blazes do you want ?” 

Evidently the moment had come to decide which of us 
should bully the other. I confess I was nervous, but I smiled 
with my front teeth and grit my back ones, and said I wanted 
some water. 

The lady-help snorted, but did not otherwise move. 

‘« And the water that’s in the basin emptied; there’s no waste 
water-jar, youknow.” Another snort ; it occurred to me that she 
might begin bucking at any moment ; instead, she picked up the 
basin and dashed the contents out of the window. Then I knew 
why everybody always walked in the middle of the street when 
they passed the Divide House. Her next move was to start to 
leave the room—without the water-pail—muttering: ‘“ Want 
water, do you, want water!’ It was make or break; I repeated 
her proposition, and tacked on an emergency clause. 

“Yes, I want water, and I want it—er—damn quick.” It 
was only by an effort that I did not say damn quickly, but I 
recollected in time that in Texas an adverb is an affectation. 
The damn did it; the water came, and between it and 
some incidental crying I did—I don’t know why—my face was 
the wettest spot in all that section of country. 

(70 be continued. ) 




















\IIERE was once a head-master who either could not understand Robert 
‘| Browning, or affected an incapability of following the meaning of that 
great but rugged and cryptic poet. ‘‘I began that book,” he said of 

one of the master’s greatest poems, ‘‘at the beginning, and I read it through to the 
end; then I began at the end and read back to the beginning ; then I began in 
the middle and read both ways; but I have no idea yet what the poet means.” 
One feels something like that after careful study spent upon ‘‘ In the Cage,” by 
Henry James (Duckworth and Co.). It is positively delightful from cover to 
cover, but after reading it and re-reading it one is haunted by a sense of 
difficulty, by a persistent doubt whether the meaning has been grasped or not ; 
and upon this doubt follows a fluttering suspicion that, like ‘* Alice in Wonder- 
land,” ‘In the Cage” may possibly (as to its central incident—not that there 
are any incidents to speak of) have no meaning at all. In other words, 
it may be all an elaborate, intricate, dainty, and delicate hoax on the 
part of Mr. Henry James. I will try presently to set the question whether 
the book be a whimsical hoax or not fairly before the reader; but in 
starting be it said without reserve that, for those who can appreciate delicate 
art in letters, this book is an amazing treasure, which, to me at any rate, is very 
welcome after ‘‘What Maisie Knew.” Having fulfilled this pleasant duty, let me 
unravel so much of the slender story as may render it possible to show where the 
problem lies. The cage is the little wire-screened corner of a minor post-office 
in a grocer’s shop in Mayfair; the main body of the book consists of the 
romantic story built up by the ‘* young person” in the cage out of the telegrams 
she is employed to send. There are, be it added, some capital portrait 
characters who have no connection with the romantic story. For example, 
there is Mr. Mudge, the very Hyperion of grocers’ assistants, to whom the young 
person was engaged; and there is Mrs. Jordan, who ‘does the flowers” at 
great houses, talks mighty proudly of the advantages enjoyed by her of seeing 
Society, and ends by marrying Lord Rye’s butler. But the romance of the 
telegraph office, or Cocker’s, is the main thing. The weaver of it is throughout 
in a position of incomplete knowledge. Cocker’s is a transmitting but not a 
receiving office. The romance builder is as one who listens to somebody else 
speaking into a telephone, but cannot hear the answers of the person addressed. 
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But she makes up a very pretty story all the same, and, although at the outset 
she affects to despise the rich, ‘* their affairs, their appointments and engagements, 
their little games and secrets and vices,” in the end she becomes so intensely 
interested in one particular story that she assists in the development of it by a 
breach of Post Office rules which, flagrant as it would certainly have seemed to 
the departmental authorities if they had known about it, is pardonable for the 
sake of the story. The beginning comes in the shape of three tele- 
grams by a_ beautiful woman, ‘‘one of those creatures in whom all the 
conditions for happiness actually met, and who, in the air they made, 
> The telerrams are, one, to a dress- 
maker —no signature; two, to a lady of title signed Cissy; three runs, ‘‘ Everard, 
Hotel Brighton, Paris. Only understand and believe. 22nd to 26th, and 
certainly 8th and 9th. Perhaps others. Come.—Mary.” That is the begin- 
n.ng of an intrigue in which, with almost magical power, Mr. James keeps the 
reader intensely interested to the end. Yet, interested as I have been, and as I 
shall be again, I cannot for the life of me solve the meaning of half the messages 
sent by Lady Bradeen, who was Cissy and Mary in one, or by Everard. Why, 
for example, should Lady Bradeen telegraph, ‘*‘ Miss Dc lman, Parade Lodge, 
Parade Terrace, Dover. Let him instantly know right one, Hotel de France, 
Ostend. Make it seven nine four six one. Wire me alternative Burfield’s.” 
Why, then, when Lady Bradeen wanted the telegram back for alteration, did 
the young person know that the necessary alteration was ‘‘ Cooper’s,” and why 
did Lady Bradeen blush, and why did the young person add, ‘‘ I mean instead 
of Burfield’s” ? Everard’s anxiety during the process of the intrigue I more or 
less understand, but for the life of me I cannot imagine why, by finding Lady ie alia eae : ; ~ : 
Bradeen’s telegram at a later day for Everard, the young person saved the with ashi ul training, he developed ee Oe eee and as clever & terrier 88 one 
situation. But, after all, what does it all matter so long as the book charms by could wish to see, IT had great difficulty at first in overcoming his natural 
its playful fancy, its magic mastery of phrase, its exquisite portraiture? And I timidity ; but once this was done, he gradually developed those qualities for 
have le‘t to the last the best and most vivid of the portraits, that of Everard whic h in his own village ses Scotland he is now so well known and < respected, 
himself, A more typical young man of our day could not be presented so for ina rat-hunt, either by river, hedgerow, or stack-yard, little Nick can more 
faithfully in many closely-printed pages as Everard is in a few sharp touches. nei hold nis own agetant any 0x, Irish, or other breed more commonly used 
“His broken, familiar talk,” his happiness, his stature, h's fair complexion, or the purpose. It is along the river banks that he has done most execution, 
his excellent and considerate manners, and, it may be added, his and many a gallant hunt has he taken part in. Possessed of a remarkable nose, 
fine aristocratic stupidity, stand out clearly from the printed page. Everard is he hunts out and tracks his Bat ot water-hen as no other dog I have ever seen 
one of Matthew Arnold’s barbarians to the tip of his finger nails, save in one can do ; and though working so quietly, he seems to know exactly where his 
respect, barring one litle failing. Ina curious conversation which he and the bh wall Ue cornered, and will usually score a kill. In the stack-yard with the 
young person have in the park he says continually ‘See here.” Now ferrets it is just the same, When the rats begin to bolt, and the other dogs get 
Amer.cans complain often that Mr. James is no longer American, but has excited and run about after their quarry, Nick never does ; he takes his stand in 
become English ; but this particular expression is as Transatlantic as any phrase mee of a likely bolt-bole, and there he waits, and woe betide the wily rat when 
can le. For the rest, the book is, of its kind, perfect, and it imparts a great és makes his appearance. I wail remember one instance showing Nick’s 
amount of gentle pleasure. sagacity ina marked degree. We were ferreting some small stacks. It was on 
“ Dicky Monteith” (Hutchinson) is a book of a very different character, a bitterly cold day in mid-winter. Some yards off there was a deep ditch, half. 
and one cannot help being annoyed with oneself by reason of the interest it frozen over. We had three or four dogs, and when I put the ferrets ay Nick 
excites during perusal. In this volume the clever author of ‘Tatterley ” and took a look round, then quietly walked into the ditch, and stood there with the 
‘*A Prince of Mischance ” contrives to command our sympathy for a very poor oe ores) a bij his neck, I saw no holes, “* couldn't make it out, 
weak creature. For Dicky was a clever fool, left in an impossible position. int weiss a oes eZ few ees oes popped a , above Nick s head, 
lis mother, who was rich, married a second time and died, leaving h:m in rom a hole which was quite hidden from above. Four os Oe ON: ® this 
charge of his share of her money and that of his half-bruther, Vincent Hep- way, and all would doubtless have escaped had they not been forestalled by their 
clever enemy, who pinned them as they bolted. Many more instances could I 


lloomed with an unwitting insolence. er 





burn, who was to have an independent allowance from other sources until he was + é 

twen:y-one, The half-brothers did not meet until that event came, and in the relate of a like nature, but I fear I have already trespassed too much upon your 

meanwhile several unpleasant things had happened. Dicky had married a space. —R. L. E. 

gardener’s daughter with whom he couldn't live, and was paying her parents a ebay: 

weekly sum for keeping her, although, if he had but known it, she was dead COUNTRY HEADQUARTERS. 

long ago. Dicky had met his Jabez, and had naturally lost his own money and [To THE Eprror or * Country LIFE.”] 

Vincent’s. Dicky had taken to literature spasmodically, to drink consistently, S1r,—Can you give ine the following information? I am living in England 

and he was living in filthy lodgings on the south of the river, attended by Sally, about six or seven months in the-year, and wish to make a small headquarters 

a waif whom he had rescued from the streets. Kindness, indeed, was Dicky’s in the best place for an idle man. I am thinking of taking up golf, and perhaps 
redeeming virtue. It is a common quality of drunkards, and there is one district a day a week hunting, but I am not particular as to the latter. What I want is a 

of rural England where ‘‘kind-’earted” is synonymous with ‘ habitually drunk.” nice, social district, but not quite a season place. I want more of a residential 

To Dicky, drunk after an all-night sitting, entered two ladies, one of them the neighbourhood, where I could most likely get introductions and make permanent 

fiancée of Vincent, to announce the coming of Vincent ; and when Vincent came, friends. I am going to try the Royston Herts Links, where I have friends, but 
Dicky had not the courage to tell him the truth. On the contrary, he acquiesced I thought I would see other places before making up my mind. Is there any 

at once in Vincent’s idea that his squalid lodgings were a hermit’s whim ; he place down South where both golf and boating could be had, and where people 

took a house on the river ; he launched into all kinds of expenses. And he settle ? Could one live there, say, up to the end of November? I have thought of 

had luck, for he happened upon his Jabez, who palmed him off as tutor upon a Bournemouth, but thought it too much of a season place. Perhaps there might 
ward, and paid him £100 in advance ; Vincent’s fiancée left mysterious packets be some place a mile or two away. I am told Bournemouth is too relaxing for 

of £100 for him, which he supposed to be conscience money from Jabez, But the summer, and I am generally away from December to the middle of April. My 

Vincent’s extravagance had all but brought down the house of sand, when heroic excuse for giving you so much trouble is that it is so very difficult to settle on a 

crime on the part of Sally brought about a crisis. She knew Jabez—his real place when one has the whole country to choose from. I am not particular as to 

name was Joshua Smith—was Dicky’s enemy. She saw Jabez in possession of the very best links if the district suits. I shall either take a cottage or jurnished 
;2,500 ; she stole into the room, half strangled him in her shawl, and seized rooms. —X. 

the £2,500. She put a packet on Dicky’s table, ran away, and was drowned, [We hardly venture to answer our correspondent’s letter directly, as he 

and the pupil was drowned in trying to save her. All this is rather like ‘* The desires ; and at his request we suppress his name. Our readers may be able to 
Horrible Tale,” which is a very old song. Dicky thought the packet was more help him.—Eb.] 

conscience money. Vincent stole the packet and went abroad. His fiancée ae 

compounded the felony by paying Jabez the lost money. Eventually, Dicky ALDERNEY CATTLE. 

married his half-brother’s fiancée ; and the half-brother was certainly not good (To THE Epiror oF * CountRY LIFE.”] 

enough for her. In spite of all this, the book is intensely interesting ; but the Sir,—Is there any truth in the statement I have heard respecting the offspring 
kindly, weak drunkard does not get so much sympathy in real life. of Alderney cattle bred in England, namely, that the ve/roussé character of the 


- a nose disappears or is modified after the second generation ?—Srk1us. 
[Not that we know of, and it happens that we have bred Alderneys ; but 
some of our readers may have different views and other experience. —ED. } 





FLOWERS AND FRUITS FOR BATOUM. 
[To THE EpIToR oF ‘‘ COUNTRY LIFE.”} 
S1r,—I venture to take advantage of the kind offer of assistance contained in 
your columns, under the following circumstances: I have recently purchased in 
the neighbourhood of Batoum a small property, about eleven acres ; the land is 
quite wild—greater part covered with bracken—soil rich. I am desirous of 
planting this out; in fact, of turning it into a country residence later on. With 
this end in view, I am desirous of obtaining from England some plants, trees, 
shrubs, anid vegetables which are not to be had out here. I have an opportunity 
of getting what I want by steamers sailing from Swansea and from Glasgow at 





NICK. cheap rates of freight, which would of course be an important consideration. 

[To THE EpiTor oF ‘*‘ CouNTRY LIFE.”] I should therefore esteem it a great favour if you could put me in communica- 

S1r,—A short notice of my little Skye terr:er, whose portrait I enclose, may tion with some respectable dealers in the neighbourhood of either of those 

perhaps prove of interest to some of your readers. He appears a quiet, ports. I wish to start my negotiations in good time, so as to get the plants 

gentlemanly-looking little fellow, and he is this, but also one of the very gamest out this autumn. The climate here is considered semi-tropical, such. plants as 

and cutest dogs that ever breathed. When I first got him, some ten years ago tea, oranges, etc., doing well in the open. _ I consider the climate semi-torrential, 
now, an untidy little black door-mat with big, brown, inquisitive eyes, he was seeing that we have an annual rainfall of about goin. —W. ‘H. STuaRT. 

a bonnie wee fellow, but extremely timid and sensitive, and I was afraid that, [The only dealer we could recommend to supply what you want would be 


like most of his breed, he would only be fit for the usual ladies’ pet. However, some large nurseryman. It would be useless to apply to small growers ; and 
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witnin easy reach by rail from Swansea is Worcester. We advise you, therefore, 
to communicate with Messrs. R. Smith and Co., Worcester, who will, without 
doubt, be ready to furnish what you may want at reasonable cost. Of course, plants 
to journey so far as Batoum mus: be specially packed for transit, and naturally 
much depends upon the kind of tree, shrub, etc., you may want. It is not 
possible for us to helo you in the matter of recommendition,, as we scarcely 
know what would be suitable in your warm and wet climate, except trop cal 
fruits and flowers. Plants that usually grow in houses, here would succeed well 
with you outdoors. Glasgow lies so far North, that we do not think you would 
be so well suited in that quarter, but you could communicate with Messrs. 
Dobbie and Co., of Rothesay—a first-class firm.—Eb. ] 


IMPROVING GROUSE MOORS. 

[To THE Epiror oF *CountTRY LIFE.”’] 
Sir,—I shall be glad to help ‘‘ Moorland ” in a small way out of my experience. 
As to the length of strips of heather to be burned, I do not think it much 
matters how long the strips may be, so.Jong as they are not too wide. A 
little driving, even though the contours of the moor should not be very suitable, 
js sure to improve the stock by getting the old and sterile birds killed off. 
Indiscriminate kil'‘ng of so-called vermin is to be discouraged. It tends to the 
extinction of rare species of birds, and really does very little good. My own 
opinion is that the eggs of grouse, as of other game birds, suffer far more than 
the young, and the worst enemies of the ezgs are the jackdaws, whose name is 
legion. The larger birds of prey are not numerous enough to do appreciable 
damage ; the le:ser robbers are so numerous that one can make little impres- 
sion on their numbers. Besides, one cannot help liking the. hoary-headed 
jackdaw.—IAk MyNypp, 


A PRACTICAL BOOK ON FARMING. 
{To THE Eprror oF ** CouNTRY LIFE.” } 

Sir,— Country Bumpkin’s ” letter is worthy of attention, That word ‘ prac- 
tical” is responsible for a great deal ; indeed, I once remember to have heard a 
cynical man, who had attended the sittings of an agricultural commission in a 
professional capacity, declare that the proper definition of a practical farmer was 
that he was a man who did not understand the principles upon which his business 
was conducted, and that ‘* practical ” and ‘‘ ignorant” were synonymous terms, 
A book can hardly be too scientific to be practical, although the operations 
which it recommends may be too elaborate and too expensive to be remunera- 
tive. I am not aware of the existence of any single book, or, for that matter, of 
any half-dozen books combined, which would answer your correspondent’s 
requirements ; but as to his second head of enquiry, he can hardly do better, in 
a modest way, than buy some of the publications of Messrs. Vinton and Co., 
which are concise, and are written by experts. —AGRICOLA. 


CHILDREN IN THE COUNTRY. 
[To THE Eprror oF ‘*CouNntTRY LIFE.”} 

$ir,—I was much pleased to read your sympathetic reference to the work done 
though the Children’s Country Holiday Fund. You are quite right to insist on 
the enjoyment that the childrea get, and it is quite true that they generally 
leave in tears, in which their country foster-mothers commonly join, so sorry 
are both parties. I should like, at the same time, to call your attention to the 
boys’ camps which are formed in several parts of the country, with the same 
object in view, namely, to show to town-bred lads what the world, as God 
made it, is like, and to give them fresh air and health. I am sure you will 
agree with me, that the more publicity that can be given to these useful, 
charitable institutions through the columns of your excellent paper (within 
whose special province they fall) the better, and I hope that we may some day 
see some photographs of these boys’ camps in your paper. They would be 
objects of interest, and I am very sure that all of us would like to hear the 
experiences of the devoted people—young men for the most part—who take 
their management in hand. —L. BLACKBURN. 

[We are much obliged by our correspondent’s suggestions, which we shall 
try to carry out as opportunity offers. —ED. ] 










A SUSSEX 


— 


ILES, with his smock frock, and his 
hoe or hayfork for staff, his splay-footed walk, 
his deliberate stare, and his slow speech, has not yet 

disappeared from our rural districts. But the fact that most 
existing representatives of the genus are well over sixty years 
of age, is sadly premonitory of his ultimate extinction. The 
old Roman nobles were wont to wear a plain iron finger ring 
as a protest against the effeminate degeneracy of their times, 
and I think it is with a touch of the same spirit that my Sussex 
peasant clings to the time-honoured garment. 

Old Stephen Harman brought up all his twelve sons in 
smock frocks, and, while they were yet lads, the difference to 
them between Sunday and week-day was largely the diiference 
between clean smock and dirty smock. It was a sad grievance 


to the old man when one after another of the stalwart lads got 


beyond his control in this matter and went in for “ fashi’n.” 
“Comf’ble ‘nuff too, zur, it wor,” young Steve remarked to me, ‘an’ 
a capital good thing fer keepin’ the mook off anybody. Dunno 
zackly as ’ow we leff it off; wanted a change, I reckon.” But I 
think I know, The village lassies don’t like the smocks, and the 
yokel who persisted in wearing one would be left without a sweet- 
heart. Old Stephen himself is wise to sti-k to his smock, because 
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SHETLAND ‘PONIES. 
[To rie Eprror or ‘Country LIFE.”] 
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[We are indebted to Miss Phyllis, and our readers will no doubt be grate‘ul 
to her, for the pretty picture and the well-expressed and neatly-written letter 
which accompanies it. Considerations of space alone prevent a full-size fac-simile 
reproduction of the letter, which is a model of good writing by a child. May 
Miss Phyllis, and Lady Bird, and Wee Lassie enjoy all the health and innocent 
merriment that can be imagined.—ED. } 





no other garment would suit him so well for usefulness, economy, 
and appearance. He is considerably above the average height. 
Round his broad red face runs a short even fringe of white, half 
hair, half whisker. His neck is short and thick, and encircled 
(on Sundays) with a collar of the “Gladstone” shape. His 
broad shoulders, and ample nether proportions, are covered with 
the flowing expanse of smock, from the great round aperture at 
the bottom of which appear the lower parts of a pair of corduroys, 
gracefully falling over his hobnailed boots. He is a great stam- 
merer, and this defect, coupled with his broad Sussex accent, make 
his speech almost unintelligible to a stranger. It does not, how- 
ever, affect his volubility, and after much earnest listening, and 
many headaches, one becomes able to follow him quite easily. 

Harman’s neighbours describe him as ‘“ masterful,” and they 
don’t mean it for acompliment. They mean that he is obstinate, 
hot-tempered, and rather quarrelsome, and I am afraid he is. 
Much tact is required to get at the best of Stephen, and tact is 
an exceedingly scarce commodity in a Sussex village. Moreover, 
my old friend has a way of carrying his portly form which is 
suggestive of ccmmand, and a somewhat truculent manner of 
advancing his opinions. Both of these characteristics sit badly 
omthe shoulders of poverty, and are apt to make for discord with 
a poor man’s neighbours, : i 

The Harman family, of which old Stephen is such a good 
representative, is a very old one. At one time the Infold district 
was populous with Harmans. Old Stephen tells me that in the 
seventies there were fourteen families of the name living in that 
neighbourhood, and that the largest household consisted of 
twenty members and the smallest of six. Children of the 
soil, they desired nothing better than to live by the soil, and 
it was only now ‘and then‘that an unusually restless ‘spirit 
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among them “went for a 
sodger” or ‘’listed in the 
foorce.” But that was in 
the good old times when 
wheat was fetching 50s. a 
quarter. Now the Harmans 
are scattered, and it is diffi- 
cult to find a village in the 
county where there is not 
a representative of the family. 
Only two or three house- 
holds are left “over Infold 
way.” Old Stephen himself 
has been driven by stress of 
circumstances further afield, 
into a part of West Sussex 
where the rent of land is 
very low; but, even under 
these circumstances, farming 
his seventy acres profitably 
becomes more hopeless every 
year — “‘ Clays’ Farm,” it is 
significantly called. As he 
used to say himself, ‘ C-c-clays 
b’name, zur, an’ c-c-clays 
b’nature.” It is naturally 
poor, heavy land, like many 
another farm on the Sussex 
Weald, but all the work is 
done at the right time, and as 
well as means permit. The 
mischief is that in the course of 
a year Stephen cannot make 
enough farmyard manure to  “opyright 

dress ten acres properly. He 

cannot afford to buy artificial fertilisers, and every year that 
the fields are left without proper nourishment the cost of getting 
them into good heart again becomes greater. 

In the spring Harman pores over the circulars of chemical 
manure companies who offer to wait till October for their 
money, but he has not yet been tempted to take the plunge, 
**’cos, you b-b-b-b’l’eve, me, zur, there aint no p-p-pendin’ on the 
—er—-s-s-season.” He is very much interested in all the new 
labour-saving machinery, and he has none of the pig-headed 
aversion to new ideas—simply because they are new—that is so 
common to men of his class. His chief admiration he reserves 
for the straw-elevator, which for sheer marvellousness he puts 
in front of even the thrashing-machine. ‘ This ‘ere st-strah- 
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helevater,” he says, ‘do be hout and away the m-m-mos 
w-w-wonnerlul s-sheen ah ever see.” 

Harman manages to go on from year to year by undertaking 
contracts for timber-carting. If it were not for this, he tells 
me, he *c’u'd never ’a’ kep’ a goin’.” To enable him to under- 
take this work and to cultivate his farm also, he keeps four cart- 
horses, and they are his love and his pride. He is an excellent 
judge of a horse. This is the one point upon which his opinion 
is perfectly in accord with that of his neighbours. Poor as he 
is, his own animals will bear comparison with any in the 
country-side for condition, and he tends them far more carefully 
than he tends himself. To see ‘‘ Harman’s team” pulling 
steadily and all together at a loaded waggon isa heartsome sight. 
One of the team is an old mare, which he bought as colt, and 
has had for twenty-five years. She is his favourite, and when 
he goes to market he drives her at a slow trot, which does not 
seem to exhaust her in the least. She will, however, vary her 
pace occasionally by walking for a mile or so, while her bulky 
owrer sits calmly observirg the country from his perch in the 
old square cart, quite content to know that in due time the mare 
will reach her destination ; for Harman is never in a hurry. 

He is not such a good judge of “ beasts”’ as he is of horses, 
and his cows always look scraggy and unhappy, although he 
says they are ‘’stonishin’” milkers. But in pigs he is a 
connoisseur of the first order, as he well may be, for pork is the 
staff of life to Harman and his family. For years and years 
together they eat no other meat, save an occasional rabbit, or 
an old hen whose laying days are done. On one occasion when 
Mrs. Harman was ill and a neighbour sent her a cut off the 
joint for her Sunday dinner, the old dame said it was the first 
time she had tasted butcher’s meat for thirteen years. 

Harman's wife is the only person in the village who comes 
near equalling him in bodily proportions, and a_ bustling, 
motherly, hospitable woman she is. Her house is a model of 
cleanliness and perfect order. In winter time there is always 
hot water in the huge pot that hangs in the wide old chimney. 
She is quicker and brighter than her husband, and a good 
talker ; but while she talks she polishes her dishes, or lays her 
table. One can never go into that house and find Mrs. Harman 
sitting down, except at meal times. In the winter evenings, 
when old Stephen and his sons sit stolidly smoking and gazing 
at the glowing embers of the wood fire, the wife and mother is 
still on her feet, occupied with her household duties. She is 
the first up in the morning and the last to go to bed at night; 
and the only complaint I ever heard her make was, “it be a bit 
tryin’ to the temper on a wet day, when Harman and they great 
boys come into my clean kitchen with their muddy boots on.” 

She is never heard gossiping about her neighbours, and for 
that very reason she is not popular -with the other housewives 
in the village. Her religious and political creeds she binds up 
together in the following remarks: ‘Ah don’t ’old wi’ inter- 
ferrin’ in other folkses affairs. Nigh everybody in this place 
‘pears to be set on runnin’ each other down, so I keeps meself 
to meself, an’ doos uz well uz ah can. But, Lor’! zur, what 
things they do say about one for sure.” J. H. McDonacp. 
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ITE close of the London poto season is the beginning of that in Dublin, 
a3 and the Open Cup Tournament, played on the Nine Acres in the 
Picenix Park, can hold its own with the best of those seen at Hurlingham 
and Ranelagh. This year’s tournament has shown us some specially good polo, 
and after Rugby had beaten a strong team of Freebooters by 4 goals to 2, and 
the Inniskilling Dragoons had de‘eated Sligo by 8 points to nil, it was very 
evident that we should see a great struggle between these two teams when the 
final tie was played. I doubt though if there is any team in the world which 
could defeat such a combination as Mr. Hargreaves, Mr. G. A. Miller, Mr. E. 
D. Mille, and Mr. Dryborough, who rode on to the ground to do battle for 
Rugby. The soldiers played their usual team, which had an unbeaten record in 
Ireland, namely, Captain Paynter, Messrs. Ansell and Neil Haig, and Major 
Remington, and from the moment that the ball was thrown in until the bell rang 
for the last time the p'ay on both sides was brilliant in the extreme. The Dragoons 
were the quickest to begin, and before the match was a minute old Paynter 
made a fine run, and Ansell, who was backing him up well, scored the first goal 
of the game. Then the two Millers got hold of the ball, and after some 
fine play equalised matters for their side. And so the play fluctuated 
for the first ten minutes, at the close of which the score stood at 2 points for 
Rugby and 1 for the soldiers. “The second period witnessed some grand _ play, 
but the two Rugby forwards and their No. 3 were playing beautifully together, 
and their combination proving too good for the Inniskilling defence, they had 
matters pretty well their own way for the rest of the match, and won a grand 
game by 7 goals to 3. Rugby, having now won this cup two years in success‘on, 
have only to win it again next year to make it their property. Ourpvost. 
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ance of the biography of the late Right Hon. Henry Cecil Raikes, by his 

son, Mr. St. John Raikes. — It is, of course, quite true that the world 
knew Mr. Kiikes Lest in the position of Pos:master-General, which is far 
removed from romance, It is true also that it is promised that the veil 
of diplomatic reserve will be lifted in this biography. That, I think, it 
would be unreasonable and even improper to’ expect. The biographer is 
a gentleman, and is not in the least likely to make any revelation which might 
hurt the feelings of living men or wound the relatives of those men whose memory 
is fresh and green, though they themselves have passed away. Nor need the 
biography of Mr. Raikes rely upon indiscretion for its interest. Those who knew 
him wi!l know him best not as a politician, which is after all but a dull kind of 
business, but as a mn of great inte!lectuality and of wide range of interest. An 
eager man, thoughtful and sympathetic, he had a broad circle of correspondents, 
and, as in the case of Dr. Rowland Williams, of ‘* Essays and Reviews” fame, the 
biography is likely to be most interesting by reason of the letters which it will 
contain. To outsiders it was matter for considerable surprise that Mr. Cecil 
Raikes, late in life, should have accepted the office of Chancellor to the Diocese 
of St. Asaph. To those who knew him and his interest in the affairs of the 
Church, he seemed to be peculiarly fitted for the office. 

Quite the saddest advertise nent—and advertisements are o‘ten full of 
pathos—that has come under my notice for many a long day, appears in the 
current number of a literary journal. It is to the effect that a scholar of 
standing, who took his degree with honours long ago at one of the elder 
Universities, is willing to undertake the work of research at the British Museum 
for anybody, and to work eight hours a day, for £1 per week. That, to my 
wind, is inexpressibly mournful. For two hundred and forty pence that unfortunate 
scholar is prepared to work for forty-eight hours, that is to say, he is content 
to take less than the pittance of the dock labourer, and infinitely less than the 
artisan or the collier. To such an one it is almost irresistible to recommend 
manual labour, It does not exclude the opportunities of pleasant thought ; and 
it is ever so much better paid, to say nothing of being more wholesome. 

The handbook to the National Gallery, issued by Messrs. Macmillan, and 
written by Mr. E. T. Cook, the editor successively of the Pa// M/all Gazette, th: 
Westminster Gazette, and the Daily News, is well known. It has indeed 
become quite the standard work ; and it is by no means one of those ephemeral 
books which live for a few months and are then forgotten. It is there- 
fore in the nature of good news to hear that the same house of Macmillan 
will shortly issue a handbook on the Tate Gallery, from his pen, with an intro- 
ductory chapter dealing with the origin and history of that gallery. Mr. Cook, 
who is one of the most industrious and far-seeing of leading journalists, is a 
disciple of Mr. Ruskin ; and his wife, whose sister is Miss Dorothea Baird, is a 
graceful and accomplished writer. Mr. and Mrs. Cook are now enjoying a well- 
earned holiday in the valley of the Aosta. 

According to rumour, Mr. Hall Caine’s next novel is to be called ‘* The 


‘ | ‘ITERE apzeirs to be something of a disposition to underrate the import- 


Drunkard,” and is to be issued in shilling parts. In spite of threepenny 


magazines, there is no doubt that Mr. Hall Caine, even in shilling parts, will 
command his market. But the subject, unattractive in itself, save by virtue of its 
tragic and sorrow.ul affinities, is in the manner of De Quincey ; and it is scarcely 
heresy to suggest that Mr, Caine is hardly worthy to tread in the footsteps of the 
author of *‘ The Confessions of an Opium Eater.” Other books to be expected with 
no common eagerness are Dr. Forbes Winslow’s ** Mad Humanity,” a collection 
from his unrivailed experience, ‘‘ Brothers of the People,” by Fred Wishaw, three 
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posthumous stories by Mrs. Oliphant (Macmillan), Mr. Savage Landor’s ‘In 
the Forbidden Land,” and the ‘‘ Love Letters of Victor Hugo,” edited by M. 
Paul Mewice. By the way, I observe that somebody writes despairingly to the 
Daily Aews, deprecating the publication of Mr. Spurgeon’s love letters. 
Nohody, the correspondent suggests, will write love letters anv more, if they are 
to be published. He or she is wrons. Love letters will always be written 
whe. lovers are parted. 


Books to order from the library :— 


> 


*¢ Northward—Over the Great Ice.” Lieutenant Peary. (Methuen.) 


’ 


** stonewall Jackson and the American Civil War.” Lieutenant-Colonel C. F. EF, 


Henderson. © (Longmins. ) 


** Marie Antoinette.” C. Tschudi. Translated by E. M. Cope.. (Sonnenschein. ) 


” 


** A Crowned Queen Sydney Grier. (Blackwood. ) 


** Wild Eelin.” William Black. (Sarmpson Low.) ].OOKER-ON. 


TWO DAYS AT DUCKS. 


as VERY duck for himself, and the lucky devil of a hunter take the hinder- 
E most,” would, as a motto, fit the condition of the wildfowl of Western 
America completely on the first day of September of every year, when 
the season opens. The ‘* hindermost ” duck, to speak parenthetically, occupies 
a perilous position, A tale is related of a hunter who once discovered his 
cartridges to be half-loaded only; that is to say, with powder, but no shot. 
Being with two other hunters, he kept his mouth discreetly closed as to the fact, 
merely saying, ‘* John, you shoot at the leader when the flocks come over ; and, 
Harry, you take the middle bird, and I will take the one out toward the end, to 
avoid confusion.” Singulariy enough, the one ‘‘ out toward the end” came 
oftenest to earth, so swiftly do the wild ducks travel, and so few are the novices 
who ‘hold ” far enough ahead of a bird or a flock when firing. Thus the man 
with the blank ammunition walked away with the largest bag of game, Asa 
matter of fact, I have frequently been much astonished to see the end bird come 
brokenly down when I thought I held for the leader. Often, too, I have sur- 
prised myself by letting go at a flock tremendously high, holding, seemingly, 
absurdly far ahead, and having a duck come down like an old ha: with a brick 
inside. 

For many years I shot from the tules about a small muddy lake called 
Was'ioe (after a tribe of Indians), in the western part of the State of Nevada. 
In America we have no “ preserves ” worth mentioning. The land may belong 
to private parties, but the hunter shoots where he will. |. Washoe Lake is two miles 
wide and four in length, reinforced, so to speak, by ten square miles of overflow, 
densely grown to tules, or rushes. Ducks, geese, wild swans, pelicans, plover, 
and snipe abound here in season, affording excellent sport. The ducks and geese 
feed much in the overflowed territory. This is a constant succession of grassy 
mounds, small mud islands, and lagoons, or sloughs of water, the depth of which 
may be anything from 6in, to 4ft. 

Various means are employed to come at the game, which, as the season 
advances, grows wild and wise. Some of the hunters shoot from the shore of 
the main body of water, from a blind or sink-hole, over decoys ; sonie conceal 
themselves in the tules of the overflow ; and others utilise a boat, for lake and 
overflow as well. During the early part of the season a pot-hunter frequently 
makes a haul by lashing tules upright about his boat, and, under this cover, or 
disguise, sculling slowly within range of the birds in the water. 

Having tried all the possible methods, I pronounce for the shooting from 
a blind, as being more agreeable, and much more likely to be satisfactory in the 
end. Out of scores of days, under all conditions of weather, ‘‘luck,” and 
personal feeling, I find it difficult to choose, ‘at this distance, the ones that 
aflorded greatest pleasure. The duck proverbially subscribes to a ‘* nasty ” day 
as the one wherein to indulge in restless delight, Because of this, a morning 
that ushered in a fall of rain or spitting snow, in front of a lasting gale of wind, 
we always hailed with enthusiasm. It meant a deal of discomfort to ourselves, 
but also such an agitation of the lake that the ducks would fly as long as it 
lasted, hence a bag full of game. 

Prominent among the successful, and therefore memorable, days I spent at 
Washoe Lake, are a Ist of September and a middle of winter trip, varying 
widely. I shall take the opening day of the season first. As is usual with 
many of those far Western towns, all the Nimrods, young and old, of the village 
near which I lived prepared to slaughter something on this particular day. 
Some were for bagging quail and grouse (partridges), some had a preference 
for snipe, a few were contented to pot a dozen larks (meadow-larks, twice the 
size of the English skylark), others regarded ducks as good enough, while the 
most ambitious went after deer. Rabbits, both ‘‘ jacks” and ** cotton-tails,” 
were likely to fall to the lot of each and all, Ina single day I have bagged four 
kinds of ducks, a goose, snipe, quail, and rabbits, not to mention a rattlesnake. 
The country is prolific of game, and offers, with the lake in one direction, tiver 
in another, and mountains in a third, ample diversion from which to choose. 

It came about this year to which I allude, that my brother had mended 
my boat, in my absence from home, and made up a trip witha friend. The 
craft was too small for three, or even for the dog and two men; [ therefore 
concluded to remain at home. However, at the last moment, I changed my 
mind, and arranged for an early morning start. It was eight miles on horseback 
to the fie'ds, with the best sport at break of day. I was up at two in the morn- 
ing, got a breakfast, saddled my pony, and started. I wore a canvas shooting- 
coat and hat, rubber or gum boots that came up to my hips, and a canvas vest, 
arranged to hold my cartridges in three rows across my breast. 

The darkness still prevailed when I tied my horse against a stack of hay, 
heeled in the enthusiastic dog, and crept through a fence to the edge of the 
overdow of water. Already the rustle and whistle of wings and the call of the 
teal made the uncertain world of tules and water intensely suggestive, and 
hardly had I slipped in a brace of shells and closed the breech of the gun, when 
a dark object linedalong the first red stieak of dawn, My shot burst like a 
fountain of fire agaifst the blackness, and the scudding object hit the water with 
a monstrous splash, 30yds, to the front. The dog immediately fetched in a 
mallard drake, killed outright. This was more luck than skill. 

I hurried rapidly now, with another shot on my way, to a certain knoll of 
grass and tules I knew to be well in the zone of the flight, and soon had pounded 
down the growth in a dry, comfortable place, where the rushes made a natural 
blind. Dozens of ducks, audible, but still invisible when flying below the line 
of horizon, whistled swift!y by, and now and again came one or a pair directly 
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over. The light grew stronger, the shooting commenced in rare earnest. Soon 
the whole realm of the tules was being punctuated by sudden flashes of fire, from 
the guns of Nimrods far and near, and the cracks and booms came rapidly on 
the air. ‘The fun grew m mentarily with the spreading of daylight. Ducks came 
in every imaginable form of manceuvre. I missed a number of excellent chances ; 
I wasted lead on birds too far away to be in range, and then I redeemed myself 
on others ** sprig-high,” or swinging like curving fowl-bullets along a difficult 
line. There was no time to put out decoys in the near-by water, even had 
there been a necessity. I was shooting a Parker gun, not ammerless, 12 gauge, 
loaded with 3,drm. of Hazard’s black powder, back of 1}0z. of Selby’s unchilled 
shot, No. 5. 

The teal came mostly in flocks, wheeling and flashing constantly in their 
electric, nervous manner; the larger birds came in pairs, singles, and small 
flocks, so mixed that one barrel might bring down a butter-ball and a pintail at any 
time. No bird was ever killed while at rest, on the water or otherwise ; they 
had to be shot on the wing or not at all. 

Many a duck that mornings fell in the tules, wounded. Most of these 
escaped, for the dog (a white and liver-co‘oured Laverock), though a powerful 
swimmer, and tireless in his efforts and interest, was frequently baffled by the 
stubborn growth of rushes, and often the birds could swim as well as ever, 
being merely winged. Occasionally they dived. I have seen a wild duck dive 
and c.ing to a root below the surface of a pond, preferring to drown rather than 
be taken. 

That morning’s shooting was nearly perfection, By eight o’clock the 
flight was over. After that a few stray ducks now and again went by, but so far 
b-iween that vigilance got careless, and many escaped unsaluted. The day was 
beautiful. After another breakfast I lay about on the grass with the dog, basking 
in the sun till noon. ‘There was then a brief flight, lasting about an hour, and a 
few more quackers were fetched to earth, Later I watered the horse, and returned 
to the lounging in the warmth of the grass. The water thereabout was mirror- 
like and pleasantly warm, wherefore I stripped and enjoyed a bath for an hour. 
From four o'clock till dark, but principally just at twilight, the evening 
flight was on in all its fascination, I was busy right and left with doubles, 
sneles, and shots into flocks. The teal were unusually flashy that evening, and 
all the birds were strong and direct. I made a double, overhead and turn, that 
fetched a redhead and a bally down, landing both on high ground. 

, The reverse of the daylight shoot was enacted. Dimmer and dimmer grew 
all the landscape ; the ducks were mere indefinite blots of darkness scudding by. 
And then again came the whistle of wings, the call of scudding flocks, the 
audible migration of hundreds of fowls to the shallow water for feeding. 
Darkness curtained them off at last to finish the day. For half-an-hour I had 
beard the voices an] guns of two men who were paddling a boat about in the 
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rushes to my ri-ht. As I floundcred out beneath my weight of game, they 
rounded an island and came into view. The boat was mine, my brother and 
his friend aboard. 

* How many?” T cal'ed. 

“« Twenty-two,” they replied, in a don’t-want-tv-hurt-your-feelings tone of 
voice. ‘* How many did you get?” 

“ Twenty-four,” said I, ‘*and lost six others.” The silence that followed 
was tribute enough. 

In my string I had five mallards, three sprigs (pintails), seven teal (three 
cinnamon and four green-wing), one canvas-back, four redheads, one spoonbill, 
one black duck, and two ballies. 

Our pintails, as hinted before, fly at a great elevation. They are large, 
heavy ‘irds, and will carry away a lot of shot. Cinnamon teal look like 
miniature redheads. They are nearly always round with fat. Kedheads resemble 
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canvas-back very closely in everything except the peculiar bill. Spoonbills, 9 
**shovellers,” are described by their name. Ballies are black and white, aa 
black often changeable to green. They are short and heavy. i 

In the rushes the coot, or ‘‘mud-hen,” abounds always. These yellow 
beaked fowls are rarely shot, although considered more than merely edible i 
many hunters. They fly but little, and then for short distances only, Musk. 
rats are plentiful in various places about the lake. Other birds there pes 

bitterns, cranes, and hawks, the latter circling constantly above the tules jn 
search of mice. 

The. other day, still clear in memory, was quite the reverse of the one 
described. The wind was strong and bitterly cold, snow fell in flurries, ice was 
forming in all the pools, and the lake looked roily and sullen. My brother and self 
were together on that occasion, as indeed we generally were. Our trip had not 
been preconcerteJ, therefore we started at nine in the morning, and both were shy 
on ammunition, I had thirty-three shells, loaded, as before, for ducks, and three 
charged with double B shot for geese, the pellets being like under-sized bullets, 

That day we were fortified with rubber coats as well as boots, but the chill 
went through. The birds were flying wildly. Now and again a great V of 
geese made their sign on the sky. The tules by this were dead, light brownish 
or musty yellow colour, beaten down by the storms, and rustling in the wind, 

We went to the neighbourhood of our old stamping ground, but got a few 
shots only. The birds were elsewhere. We changed our base half-a-dozen 
times, and chattered in our blinds. The dog was curly with his repeated 
sousinzs in the water, but he shivered like a leaf in the wind, and could only be 
induced to lie down on the clammy mud by the" greatest exertions. Yet he 
never hesitated an instant to plunge in the sloughs again at the lizhtest word, 

A‘ter missing with both barrels, in one of these blinds, my finzers were so 
numb that they failed me in b eaking the breech and loading in time for a 
splendid flock of sprigs. My brother’s “cannon,” a 10-gauge Greener, roared 
a requiem, however, for a trio. 

We saw that a line of flight was a hundred yards to the east, directly across 
a series of deep lagoons. We started for there, wading in water that occasionally 
topped our boots and trickled down inside, but we reached the place at last, 
When there, the highest point of land was a foot under water. This was hard 
on the dog. We ‘killed half-a-dozen birds and retreated. It was now after- 
noon, The wind had become a gale; the ducks were everywhere, unable to 
stay on the lake, undecided where to go for peace. 

Most of our shooting was high, but under the fire the ducks kept kinking 
and plunging down, We were both in excellent form. The wind and piercing 
cold made exposed shooting severe. Accordingly I left the tules at length for 
a mudbink on the leeward side of the lake. To my joy, on approaching this a 
cloud of ducks of every description rose and wheeled away. I knew where an 
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old piece of a shovel was hidden in the sage brush. Ina few minutes, with this in 
hand, I was digging an oozy hole in the mud. I had hardly commenced when 
a pair of teal came swinging in. One got away. I dashed at the digging, and 
ran to the brush to gather an armful of twigs. While stabbing these in, to form 
a fringe above my sink, a redhead shot along, low above the waves, regardless 
of my presence. I turned him a somersault that made hima small feather island 
in the water. : 


The fringe being planted, and a damp board laid on a ledge in my hole for 


a seat, I sharpened half-a-dozen slender sticks of wood, a foot or two in length, 
and leaving the gun behind, waded out with seven of my ducks and as many 
sticks in hand. The sticks I pushed firmly down in the mud till three or four 
inches only of the sharpened end protruded above the water. Then on each I 
skewered a duck through the head in such a manner that all looked decidedly 
alive, and with these for decoys began a fusillade of rare regularity. 
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Teal, mallard, canvas-back, every sort of duck on the lake took turns 
wheeling in on that shore of frozen mud, I had left the dog with my brother— 
who by now was shooting rapidly himself at the flocks and pairs discouraged 
from alighting on my mud—and I therefore chased out constantly after dead or 
wounded game. 

While out thus away from covert I beheld a lone goose heading straight 
towards me, his dismal ‘‘ honk, honk,” sounding strangely loud. I hastened 
pick to my hole and crouched, fumbling the gun as I tried with half-frozen 
fingers to harry out the shells and replace them with those containing larger 
shot. The goose was almost upon me. I could manage to get in but one of 
the cartridges, and snapped the breech. He was swerving to the left. I fired—- 
missed, and wasted the smaller shot as well. On he went, a dark, honking 
object, long-necked and lonely, across the grey toward the covert occupied by 
mv brother. It seemed as if he must be miles beyond the place where H. was 
lying in wait, so small did he become. Suddenly he doubled and dropped to 
earth like a shot, a puff of smoke rose, and finally came the dull heavy boom. 
H. was always great on g-ese. 

So engrossed had I become in watching, that my- gun was still emoty. 
Abuotly came another ‘‘ honk, honk, honk.” Four geese were nearly in 


I jerkel in my remaining pair of heavy-shotted cartridges and rose to 
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The right barrel roared—a clean miss ; those great bodies seemed to 
be moving so slowly with the wind: I ground my teeth as it flished across 
me I was behind even the one at the end. I swung the muzzle forward. 
Bang ! went the other barrel, and down—to my amazement—dropped two of 
the great grey birds. One was winged, the other shot through the head. 

That was really the climax of the day, though we continued bombarding 
the ducks right and left for an hour. My shells at length were gone, all but 
two. There was a temporary lull in the flight. The week before, in lying at 
length in the grass a hundred yards from where I then was shooting, I had lost 
two cartridges that slipped from my vest. Bolting for the place, I got down on 
hands and knees and pounded the grass and searched till I actually found those 
shells. They were wet but waterproof I hurried lack, and killed four more 
ducks, one with each of the shells thus recovered, and then, being out of ammu- 
nition, was obliged to leave the prettiest flight of incoming birds I have ever seen. 
It was early still, and the birds wheeling blindly, insistently towards that mud. 

My partner had also exhausted his cartridges by the time I came to where 
he was. Between us we had bagged fifty-one ducks and three geese. With 
hunters’ unreasonab'e regrets that we could not stay and make a record while 
the wonderful chance was at its height, we trudged to our wasgon and drove 
away home. PuHILie VERRILL MIGHELS. 
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“The Termagant.’ 


“PF EAHE Termagant” is a very graceful and poetical enter- 

tainment. It has glimpses, also, of passion and drama. 

Had the actors and actresses not been oppressed with 
the idea that they were interpreting something very ambitious 
and serious, the passion and the drama would have stood a much 
better chance. But they halted, they hesitated, they drawled, and 
they gurgled where they should have been rapid, trenchant, 
headstrong. Speed need not mean slovenliness or indistinctness ; 
what it should mean is fervour, reality, interest. 

Mr. Louis N. Parker and Mr. Murray Carson, the authors, 
have given their characters much pretty language to speak, 
poetical, graceful, illuminative. There is too much language, 
but its excess of quantity does not denote poverty of quality. 
They have had an interesting tale to tell; now and again it was 
really absorbing. But it was almost suffocated by the pauses 
and the slowness of the company. Everything that environment 
could do for a story has been given to ‘“* The Termagant.” The 
scene is set in mediaeval Spain ; the heroine is a lovable but fiery- 
tempered Princess ; the hero a passionate and amorous traveller ; 
her Court is composed of women and men whose whole thoughts 
are given to love. The villain is an armoured Lago; his tools are 
a poisoned ring, a dagger, lies, and assassination; the fun is in 
the hands of a sort of Sancho Panza. Surely with such material 
as this, with such lovely stage pictures and more than adequate 
dialogu2, there should have been no reason for the lassitude and 
the impatience one felt at frequent intervals on the first night. 

Beatrix of Moya isa softer Katherine. She rules her entour- 
age with aff:ctioa, but with the temper of a virago. While all 
around her live in an atmosphere of love, to her alone love has 
not come. One day there returns from the expedition of 
Christopher Columbus a traveller of gentle birth. But his 
appearance is that of Orson; he looks a veritable wild man of the 
woods. When his eyes light on the Princess love is born in his 
heart. But she orders him to be driven forth; she is filled with 
angry amusement at the extraordinary appearance of this hairy 
man. But Roderigo will not be driven. We see him being shaved 
and perfumed and rendered presentable by his sententious body 
servant. Gallantscometocarry out their mistress’s instructions, 
but he will not go. 

Then she herself comes to him, but knows him not. She 
tells him how the strange, hairy man has impressed her, how she 
almost fears him, wholly admires him, because he was really a 
man, not a soft and simpering courtier. _When she learns that 
the polished gentleman before her is he, her rage knows no 


bounds. But the rage is softened, and ends in an avowal of 
love. Beatrix is tamed. The world is changed for her, the ter- 


magant in her is dead. But tragedy develops. Another suitor 
for her hand awakes in her a tigrish jealousv, and on sombre 
lines the story develops. The authors follow convention in 
making their hero maintain a silence for which there is no real 
reison, not even the reason of honour, for he could have excul- 
pated himself without incriminating the guilty wife of his frienJ, 





whose good name he is determined to shielJ. In a fine and 
fervent scene she gives her jealousy play, and he finally leaves 
her, enraged by the suspicious and unreasoning nature of her 
love. Then Beatrix comes to her senses. The full note of 
passion in his voice convinces her now that he has gone; she 
will recall him. But she has given a half permission to the 
other to kill her lover if he finds chat he is false. And as she 
waits for him, radiant in new-born trust and love, the corpse of 
Roderigo is brought to her. 

In the main current of their story the authors have written 
a good play, by no means faultless in many respects, but moving, 
sincere, dramatic. ‘They have overladen it with embroidery, and 
their actors have developed the embroidery at. the expense. of 
essentials. Miss Olga Nethersole, as Beatrix, displayed a won- 
derful versatility ; the range of her passion is great; never quite 
convincing or pathetic in her softer moods, never so poignant 
that our hearts are touched, but a vigorous, colourful, passionate, 
and clever piece of acting. She was one of the worst offenders 
in the matter of the deadly pause, and her mannerisms and. her 
over-acting got the better of her at several points—those groans 
and grovellings when her lover has left her were an exaggerated 
climax to a finely-played scene. But, in spite of all, Miss 
Nethersole is undoubtedly an actress of great resource, individu- 
ality, and power. Shejust misses the divine spark which makes 
acting great, and she is too exuberant; but that she is an 
intellectual woman and a talented actress there can be no doubt 
whatever. 

Mr. Murray Carson played RoJerigo with sincerity, feeling, 
pathos, humour. There are some notes in his voice which 
thrill one. There is an unconventionality in his method which 
lifts it above the ordinary. Sometimes his effects are obtained 
by eccentricity, but they are effective all the same, and that is 
full excuse He makes love with all his force; he is not 
ashamed to act. The result is impressive and pleasing. He, too, 
had touches of the deadly pause. Mr. Abingdon, the villain, hada 
firm grip of his character, and he played it straightforwardly and 
simply—the right way for it to be played; for, though Garcia 
has the disposition of an Iago, his methods are rather brutal than 
subtle. Mr. Abingdon did not halt or drawl; he was incisive 
and to the point. Consequently in many respects his was the 
best performance i1 the play. Mr. Harry Paulton extracted 
every grain of humour there was in his part of Nicolo; Miss 
Grace Warner, Miss Esmé Beringer, Mr. J. H. Barnes, and the 
other members of the cast gave valuable aid. Bb. L. 


DRAMATIC NOTES. 

MORE joyous and exhilarating entertainment than ‘‘ [Ter Royal 
A Highness” at the Vaudeville Theatre could not be imagined. It is 
pretty, it is witty, it is fresh, and it is funny. It is written in cultivated 
and original style; the music is tuneful and catchy without being cheap or 
common-place ; the spectacular part of the attair is brilliant without obscuring 

the rest; in fact, everything that such a piece should be this piece is, 
“‘Her Royal Highness” has another point of interest It *- a breaking 
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away, a distinct breaking away, from the ‘‘ musical comedy” of which we are 
all so tired. It is a real extravaganza of the olden type, but with a much 
improved method. It has all the irresponsible frivolity of the old Planché 
plays, but it has a literary touch, a real wit, a subtle humour—also humour of 


the obvious kind—and many glimpses of a light sentiment which they could not 
boast. 


The extravaganza is capitally played. No more graceful or refined or 
tuneful Prince than Miss Louie Pounds could be seen anywhere; no funnier 
comedians than Mi. Denny, Mr. Clarey, or Mr. Murray King, Miss Kitty 
Loftus’s Princess is not quite in the picture, but she romps through the piece 
with pleasant goodwill. Her butterfly dance is very clever. As an example of 
Captain Basil Hood’s versification, into the spirit of which Mr. Walter 
Slaughter, the composer, always enters, two examples may be quoted. One is 
from a duet sung by two wooden soldiers, entitled ‘* The Saturday Review ” : 

‘* We have heard of heavy guns, 
Of eighty something tons, 
And the noise they make and damage they can do; 
But the guns they use in wars 
Are not half as heavy bores 
As the big guns of a Saturday Review !” 
Again, Mr. Hood gives us a song of many verses, full of the quaintest 
perversions, in the style of Tom Hood : 
**T wore the sort of yachting cap 
For which all landsmen yearn ; 
At first I looked a jovial chap, 
And then I looked astern. 
** The gale increased—its icy breath 
Froze every thought of mirth ; 
And first I prayed to meet my death, 
Then asked to see my berth. 


** The vessel kicked us like a horse, 
And bruised us with the shocks 
(They were not equine blows, of course, 
It was the equinox).” 


ak a 79 sFyS ee 
SAUCEBOX’S ST. LEGER. 
| WAS but a lad, and there were still a few years to run before I would 
be out of my teens, when my father was ordered by his doctor to 
Harrogate, to drink the waters there for the good of his liver, upon 
which a long residence in a tropical climate had worked its usual evil effects. 
I went, to keep him company; and at the Swan Hotel he met some old 
friends on a similar errand to himself. Amongst them was a very genial 
doctor from a large Northern town, at whose house, when he was at home, 
it was a safe find on Sunday at supper to meet any members of the theatrical 
profession that might be performing at the local theatre ; in those days, perhaps, 
one might meet such as Charles Mathews, Buckstone, and others of lower 
degree. 

After a few days’ stay at Harrogate, ‘‘the Sellinger ” day coming near, 
the good old doctor got up a party to go to Doncaster, and I was asked to 
join—and would be only too glad to go, if ‘‘the governor” would let me, 
and also advance the needful coin for the expedition, which he at once did, 
saying, as I was going with the doctor, I should be in good hands. As to himself, 
he said he would not go across the street to see a horse-race. Yet his father 
before him had owned race-horses, and won some good races with them. Clearly 
this was a case of skipping a generation, as in gout, for the writer of this 
would go across a good many streets, and on foot too, to see a race, or a 
good horse or mare at the stud. 

The party was made up, and, after a good breakfast, the expedition 
started, and by rail, v/a Thorpe Arch and Knottingley Junction, on to Don- 
caster. At the junction we got race-cards ; and I was well laughed at when 
I said that Saucebox’s colours were down, and that he had arrived, and that 
I should not be surprised if he won the St. Leger. I had seen the little 
horse run at the Liverpool July Meeting in the Croxteth Stakes, and, 
though he had been beaten by Rataplan and Lord Derby’s Acrobat, I had 
taken a great fancy to him. After the usual scramble. outside the station, 
we got seats on an omnibus, and eventually reached the course, and were soon 
inside the grand stand enclosure and in time to see the first race run. On reference 
to the ‘* Racing Calendar” for 1855 to refresh my memory, I find this was won 
by that good mare Manganese, who in later years made her mark in Stud 
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Book history as being the grandam of Wenlock, the St. Leger, and Kisber, 
the Derby, winners; and now, a couple of removes still further back, she 
figures in the pedigree of Isinglass, that great horse on the turf, and which, no 
doubt, he will also prove to be at the stud. Later in the day, after the 
St. Leger had been run, Manganese came out again to victory, winning the 
Portland Plate with 5st. 1olb. on her back, ridden by Tom Challoner. There 
were a great many false starts, and three-quarters of an hour elapsed before the 
twenty-three runners were fairly despatched. Amongst the starting horses was 
The Chicken, owned by the notorious William Palmer, the murderer of Mr, 
Cook at the end of the same year, after Shrewsbury Races. Palmer had also 
other horses running at Dcncaster. A couple more races before the Leger, 
one of them being won by Mr. E. Parr’s Stork, then two years old, who was a 
serviceable wear-and-tear customer that the brothers (Tom and Edwin) Parr had 
the knack of picking up. In his two earliest years on the turf Stork won 
nineteen races out of the forty-one he ran in, That compact training 
establishment, Stork House, Lambourn, was called after the horse. 

In the St. Leger there were twelve starters, and ‘* Squire ” Osbaldestoe’s 
Rifleman was a hot favourite at even money, Oulston 4 to 1 against, while the 
winner, Saucebox, was at 40 to I, the outsider of the party, at 100 to 1, being 
Herald (not for a moment to be confused with the late Teddy Weaver’s chestnut 
of the same name) ; Lady Tatton was not quoted in the betting, as her mission, 
it was well known, was to cut out the pace for Rifleman, which she did to good 
effect, and then had a try for the Stakes herself, as he did not come as he ought 
to have done, and after the race it was said Rifleman had been ‘‘got at.” 
However, there was a very good race between thém, till Wells, on Saucebox, 
came with a ‘* Robinson” rush and won by three-quarters of a length, half a 
length second and third. Besides the despised and umfashionably-bred Saucebox, 
there were some very high-bred cattle ; for instance, the fourth horse, Rotherham, 
by Touchstone from Rowena, thedam of Alice Hawthorn, and Oulston, by Melbourne 
out of the last-named mare herself. Another starter was Alice, own sister to 
Nancy, of Chester Cup fame four years before ; but what a difference between 
the sisters ! Of the others may be mentioned Marchioness, the Oaks winner, and 
Blooming Heather, one of Mr. ?Anson’s Queen Mary’s numerous and almost all 
good progeny, and herself a good brood mare in years after. To conclude, there 
was Mr. Bowes’ Greeculus Esuicens, by Epirus ; this name was too much for the 
average ‘‘ bookie ” of those days, so by them the horse was dubbed ‘ Gracious 
*Eavens”’! 

For a winner of a race like the St. Leger, little Saucebox that year had 
by no means an easy time of it, for his labours as a race-horse began on 
March 6th at Coventry, and ended on October 2nd at Kelso. During this time 
he ran all over the kingdom, in twenty-eight races, winning eleven of them, 
of the value of £5,700 odd, and ranging from, 466 upwards. Though I 
had been well laughed at for my tip of Saucebox to win, that did not pre- 
vent my going across the course and investing my modest half-a-crown with 
an outside bookmaker, getting some points less than the odds in the ring, 
and having to be content with 25 to 1. No fear of welshing, for I bet 
John Greaves, the Yorkshire Giant ; and it was not the last, Lut it was 
the smallest, bet I made with the big man from Pontefract, who then only 
bet in silver. After the St. Leger race was over, and I had received my 
money, I met the genial doctor and the others of our Harrogate party, and, 
finding they had all backed Rifleman, I could well afford to forget my 
manners for once, and laugh at my seniors. Other races that afternoon 
were won by good animals, for Her Majesty’s Plate was taken by Rataplan, 
5yrs., in a canter by ten lengths from three others. The last race went 
to Admiral Harcourt by the aid of his good mare Ellermire, a half-sister by 
Chanticleer to Ellerdale, whose son Ellington won the Derby the year after. 

The railway traffic at Doncaster was not so well carried out as at the 
present day, when it is a marvel of good organisation, and after getting 
into the train for Harrogate, it was shunted into a siding for nearly a 
couple of hours ; and it was very late when we got back to the Swan Hotel, 
and did justice to the good supper provided for us. Next morning, when 
leaving the breakfast-table, the head waiter told me a gentleman at the 
other side of the room wished to speak to me, and I was referred to one 
in an invalid’s chair, who requested me to be seated, and then asked me a 
number of Questions, and generally drew out as to the races of the 
previous day. The more or less crippled invalid was Mr. Frank Smedley, the 
author of ‘ Frank Fairleigh,” ‘* Lewis Arundel,” and other novels that were 
of a good and healthy tone, and which will bear reading even more than a 
couple of times. In his books he brought in a little about racing and out- 
door sports. Of hunting, he may have seen a little from his bath-chair, 
but never a race-meeting, and all the information thereon in his novels was 
gathered from descriptions such as I endeavoured to give him, and from 
those of young fellows such as I was at the time. 

It was arranged that we should 
go back on the Friday for the Don- 
caster Cup ; so I had to interview 
‘the governor” and obtain his con- 
sent, which was readily given, on the 
understanding that he was not going 
to contribute to any further expense 
on my part; so I told the good old 
man, ‘‘I think I can manage it,” but 
said nothing about what I had won 
on the St. Leger till I told him a few 
days after, and he was quite pleased 
to hear it. Accordingly the journey 
next day was taken to and from 
Doncaster ; and a very good day’s 
sport it was. 

The Doncaster Cup saw a field 
of six come out; and it was won 
by old Rataplan, 5Syrs., gst. 1lb., 
in a common canter, by six lengths 
or more, beating Ellermine, Acrobat, 
Wild Dayrell, and two others ; Wild 


iast appearance on the turf. As Wells 
was on his back, I invested some 
of my Leger winnings on the Derby 
winner of the year, but, of course, 
lost. Like Saucebox, old Rataplan 
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of those he was kept training and 

running in, and in that year (1855) 

he ran thirty-three times and won 

twenty races, of which eleven were ™ 
Oueen’s Guineas ; a sleepy, lazy horse 
he was, but when once roused and 
warmed up, it took a good one to 
come near him or to beat him over a 
long course. In the Don Stakes, 
Rifleman seemed none the worse 
for his St. Leger race, and, at even 
weights, he beat that good horse, Lord 
Zetland’s Fandango, and three others. 
Fanlango was sired by Barnton, an 
elder own brother to  Voltigeur, 
and he had done well that year, 
having won the Great Metropoli- 
tan Stakes, the Ascot Gold Cup, 
beating Rataplan, Virago, and others, 
and had met and was beaten by Rifle- 
man in the Great Yorkshire Stakes, 
and later in the year won a couple 
more races, while the’ next year 
he won nine races—including the 
Doncaster Cup—out of ten starts. 
for the Doncaster Stakes, Saucebox 
again beat Lady Tatton at a stone differ- 


ence, or glb. more than they had Copyright TRAINING ON EPSOM DOWNS; THE START. 


met with.in the St. Leger, so that he 

must at the time have been in very good form. The day’s sport, and that of the 
meeting, terminated with a waik over for Strood—he was by Chatham .out of 
locahontas; that was the only time he earned winning brackets, and he could by 
no means be classed in the same category as the famous trio of consecutive 
years, Stockwell, Rataplan, and King Tom, the offspring of the roaring mare 
Pocahontas. IRISH BIRDCATCHER. 


TRAINING ON EPSOM DOWNS. 
FTCHERE are probably not many of our readers who really know what a 
| beautiful and picturesque country there is immediately surrounding 

that far-famed training centre, Epsom Town. Time was when this was 
a little Surrey village known only for its waters, forthe sake of which the 
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fashionable world of London used to flo*k to it as they now do to Homburg and 
other continental watering-places. In course of time these went out of fashion, 
and then it was lucky for Epsom that it had another string to its bow in the 
beautiful downs, which soon became celebrated as the scene of the greatest race 
in the world, and are now not only famous for their race-course, but are also 
much sought after as affording one of the best training grounds in the kingdom, 
What would happen to Epsom and its inhabitants were its race-meetings to be 
moved elsewhere, and its gallops abolished, as has unfortunately happened at 
Danebury, it is impossible to say. The town would once more lapse into 
obscurity, and more than half of its inhabitants would be ruined; but fortunately 
there is no chance of anything of the sort happening. On the contrary, Epsom is 
every day becoming more prosperous, its breeding studs and racing stables are 
growing more numerous, and its training grounds added to and better looked 
alter. In fact, I know of no training 
. "gallops in the kingdom which are quite 
so well taken care of as these, the 
state of which is I believe due to the 
care and watchfulness of that well- 
known and popular Epsom sportsman, 
Mr. Dorling. 

Among our illustrations of this plea- 
sant and healthy spot in Surrey, there 
is one of that well-known landmark, 
The Warren, which stands high up on 
Six-Mile Hill, looking over a beautiful 
expanse of down and wood and valley 
into the blue and hazy distance of the 
Kentish border. This house was built 
by Charles II. as long ago as 1660, as 
a hawking, hunting, and shooting box, 
and probably no spot could in those 
days have been better chosen for the 
purpose. Nearly thirty years ago it 
passed into the hands of its present 
proprictor, Mr. Ellam, who has estab- 
lished there one of the most perfect 
stud farms to be seen anywhere. Mr. 
Ellam has been for many years well 
known in the world of sport as the 
owner of Tormentor, who won. the 
Oaks in 1866. Another good horse of 
his was Marshal Scott, on whom he 
stood to win an enormous stake in 
the Two Thousand Guineas of 1879. 
For some reason or another he 
finished nearly last, although at home 
he had_ proved himself better thar 
Charibert, who won. Mr. Ellam’s 
three sires are Bentinck, a very nice 
horse by Donovan, Bartizan, by Bar- 
caldine—Katherine, and that good 
stayer Colorado, a son of rare- old 
George Frederick. There are some 
200 acres of paddocks opposite the 
house, and there is probably no 
place in all England better suited 
for the breeding and rearing of good, 
sound, healthy bloodstock. The nature 
of the country is well seen in the three 
remaining pictures, the first of which 
shows a string of horses just going out 
for their morning work accompanied 
by their trainer, another jhe same 
horses cantering up that beautiful, 
well-kept gallop on the far side of the 
race-course, and the third their return 
through the brushwood from the direc- 
tion of Walton Heath. If anyone shall 
wish to enjoy a summer day’s morning 
amidst interesting surroundings, lovely 
scenery, and healthful breezes, let him 
betake himself at 6 a.m. to Epsom 
Downs, and he will find them all, 
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ITE inde!stedness of the Turf to the Yardley Stud and Sterting piood has 
{| been fully prove’ by the deeds of such as Isonomy, Common, Ising.ass, 
Enthusiast, Jeddah, and scores of other great horses. In fact, I bel eve 
that this blood will last longer than almost any other, for the simple reason that 
the Birdeatcher strain, which is its principal component, not only bears closely 
inbreeding to, but also crosses successfylly with so many others. | Enthusiast, a 
Yardley-bred sire, has done well this season, and Janissary holds a high ‘position 
in the list of winning stallions. Common, too, is beginning to show signs of 
the ultimate success I still think him certain to achieve, and altogether the 
value of the Yardley blood was never more generally apparent than it is now. 
Grand old Galopin, who was foaled as far back as 1872, and who won the Derby 
more easily than any horse I ever saw, still holds his own bravely at the head 
of the list, though closely pressed by Ayrshire, whose success was a long time in 
coming. His two sons, St. Simon and Donovan, come third and fourth, and 
his performances both on the turf and at the stud are another proof of the value 
of inbreeding to a hard line like that of Blacklock, though poor old ‘* Mat” 
Dawson always maintained that Galopin’s excellence as a race-horse was due to 
his Flying Dutchman blood. These thoughts have been prompted by the fact 
that, owing to ill health, Mr. Y. I. Graham has at last decided to sell off the 
whole of the Yardley Stud, so that Sreeders will now have an opportunity of 
securing stallions and mares of all ages, full of the blood which for many years 
past has proved conclusively that it has Ao superior in the Stud Book. Before 
this historical sale-—as it will be —takes plac:, I hope to go down to Yardley, and 
to be enabled to give my readers the latest account of everything that will come 
under the hammer, 

Racing at Derby is always interesting, and that seen a: the meeting held 
hetween York and Doncaster especially so. It not unseldom teils us something 
about the three year olds, and usually introduces some good two year olds to 
public notice. Last week’s meeting was brought to an issue under charming 
all-round conditions. The weather was perfect, the attendance enormous, and 
the sport good, For the first event of the meeting, the Kingsclere representa- 
tive, Calveley, was made an odds on chance, and as he had nothing much to 
heat, this three year old son of St. Serf and Sandiway had no difficulty in 
scoring his maiden victory. The field of ten which went to the post for the 
next event, the Peveril of the Peak Stakes of a mile, included those two 
notorious ** welshers,” Chon Kina and Bridegroom II. The first of these ran 
about as well as might have been expected, and only finished fourth, but the good- 
looking Yankee three year old, putting more heart into his work than usual, 
won by half a length from Kopely, with Neish third, Perhaps he has been 
running a bit out of his class up to now, and it isa real y extraordinary thing that 
the children of Rayon d’Or should almost all be soft-hearted. . 

Kingsclere having scored first blood with Calveley encouraged the believers 
in Calix, who won a home gallop, beating Flying Fox, just before Goodwood. 
A slight attack of coughing prevented his making his adébu¢ there, or he would 
undoubtedly have started a tremendous favourite. The Champion Breeders’ 
Biennial Foal Stakes was now selected for his first effort in public, and he 
naturally started favourite. He got off well enough, but soon had enough of it, 
and I am afraid he will never be a credit to his sire, Orme, one of whose year- 
lings that I saw the other day at Eaton is undoubtedly the best youngster I have 
seen this year. With the retirement of Calix, Myakka came on in front, and 
looked like winning till she fairly cut it at the distance, and left the Snood colt 
in front, The latter struggled on, but soon had to give way to Le Blizon, who 
in his turn failed by a head to hold his own with Orco, The winner is a hardy- 
looking chestnut, by Orvieto out of Darkness, by Southampton (son of Hermit 
and Preface, by Sto-kwell) from Edith, by Distin (son of Trumpeter). His sire 
therefore represents the always good cross of Stockwell and Sweetmeat, with two 
strains of Thormanby, and his dam combines Newminster and Stockwell with 
Trunpeter and General Peel. I doubt if the class was up to much, and it is 
hardly likely that Orco will ever set the Thames on fire. 

I have never been a great admirer of Diendonne, as my readers have 
probably noticed. but no one can de..y that he is a tremendously speedy colt, 
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and he is very likely to develop into a brilliant miler. If ever there was a 
certainty in this world I thought he was one for the Champicn Breeders’ Biennial 
Foal Stakes on the second day of Derby. It is true that Champ de Mars, whom 
I think much the nicer horse of the two, was to oppose him, but Mr. Douglas 
Biird’s massive colt always gives me the idea of wanting more time, and I doubt 
if he will ever have Dieudonne’s turn of speed. Champ de Mars tried the 
cutting down game, but these tactics seldom pay with an opponent of 
Dieudonne’s aash, and, taking the lead a quarter of a mile from home, he won 
cleverly by a length, though I did not quite like the way in which he put his 
eurs back when he was asked to come away from Champ de Mars. The winner 
is by Amphion out of Mon Droit, by Isonomy, her dam In Bounds, out of 
Boundary, by Stockwell, so that he gets plenty of hard blood through his dam, 
but he inherits another cross of Hermit through her as well, and I am afraid 
that his three soft strains of Newminster will always tell their tale. 

Previous to the commencement of proceedings on the first day of the 
Sandown Park September Meeting, on Friday last, news was received of the 
death of Major Egerton, He had been in bad health throughout nearly 
the whole of the present year, but the end was not expected to come so sud- 
denly, and general regret was expressed when the sad intelligence became 
known. He had held his appointment as official handicapper to the Jockey 
Club since the beginning of 1886, and although his work was sometimes rather 
severely criticised, no one ever accused him “of not accomplishing his arduous 
labours conscientiously, and to the best of his ability. He was born in 1837, 
educated at Eton, and served for nine years in the Rifle Brigade. Death has 
been unusually busy of late amongst the ranks of racing men, and the common 
enemy last week claimed another well- known figure on our race-courses in the 
genial General Byrne. This popular soldier was always fond of racing, and 
whilst still a subaltern in the Royal Artillery he generally owned a useful 
chaser or two. - He later on won the Grand Military Gold Cup, at Rugby, with 
Charlevil'e, ridden by poor little ‘‘ Driver” Browne, one of the very best 
soldier jockeys that ever got into the saddle, and who was killed at Esher 
Station, during the first race-meeting ever held at Sandown Park, in 1875. Two 
other soldiers who often rode for him were Captains ‘* Wenty” Hope-John- 
stone and ‘* Daddy” Annesley, and at one time he won a great number of 
mil:tary races. He never did much good under Jockey Club rules until he 
became the owner of that very speedy horse Amphion, who won the Kempton 
Park Jubilee Stakes, the Hardwicke Stakes at Ascot, the Lancashire Plate, 
and many other races, of the total value of £21,000. He was a man of kindly 
disposition and peculiarly pleasant manners, and he was always a popular 
soldier, a respected owner of race-horses, and a highly-esteemed member of 
Society generally. He was never a man to push himself forward, but he had 
many friends, and his loss will be very sincerely regretted. 

That Nun Nicer would have no difficulty in beating her solitary and 
moderate opponent, Simon Pure, in the September Stakes was a foregone 
conclusion, and the odds of 50 to 1 laid on her were fully justified by the result. 
At first sight, Sir Blundell Maple’s * filly” does not look at all badly handi- 
capped in the Cambridgeshire with 7st. 4lb., but she has had a very hard 
season, and perhaps she will be feeling the effects of it by October 
next. For the Michaelmas Stakes for two year olds, the Noble Duchess 
colt (gst. rolb.), Peoria (8st. 7lb.), and Lucullus (8st. rolb.) were all fancied, 
Mr. P. Torterolo’s Urugayo, by Deuce of Clubs—Begonia, being allowed to 
start at the hopeless price of 50 to 1. The Noble Duchess colt looked like 
winning cleverly until inside the distance, where Urugayo was asked to win his 
race, and, wearing down the leader rapidly, won a sensational race by three-parts 
of a length. 

I shall have something to say about the weights for the Autumn Handicaps 
in my next week’s notes. At the present moment King Crow looks to me to 
have a decided chance in the long-distance race, and Maluma and Newhaven II. 
in the shorter event. Outpost. 


An Elegant Use of Honeysuckle. 


~ are indebted to a correspondent in Scotland for this 
pretty picture, which shows a novel and very effective 
use of the twining honeysuckle. No climber of the 
hedgerow is more familiar or more graceful. Most commonly it 
is seen twining itself in the neglected hedge, and filling the air 
with sweetness. It will cover 
a wall capitally, and in some 
places, notably at Panshanger, 
it climbs the tall trees and hangs 
down from them like the lianes 
of a tropical forest. But we 
confess never to have seen it 
trained to grow, asin this case, 
into a deep luxuriant carpet 
covering a large extent of 
ground, and we can readily 
believe that the effect is excel- 
lent. 

Just put yourself for a 
moment in the place of that 
white-frocked child with the 
collie by her side who stands 
at the gate. Before her isa 
sea of soft green, long twining 
sprays are laced and _ tangled 
with one another in easy grace 
of curve, the brown earth is 
nowhere visible, the sweet 
flowers are abundant. All that 
the picture gives you faithfully. 
But the sounds, the faint 
continuous susurrus, the murmur 
of innumerable bees — these 
must be imagined. 








